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For the Companion, ' 
waren 1 
MRS. BUNSBY’S CAT. \ A ih i 
By Ruth Chesterfield. | f\ | > 
A small ted farm-house, with a smooth green Al (i 1} \ — 
lawn in front, and an old willow at one end, was | | i li i 
the home of the Dolittle’s,—a type of a thou-| i anf} =; A 


sand other homes in New England. 

By the doorway, now illuminated by the last 
rays of the setting sun, sat Mr. Dolittle, smok- 
ing his evening pipe. Within the door sat Mrs. 
Dolittle, stringing apples. Their ages you could | 
not have guessed within a dozen years, because 
you could not have told how many of the lines 
on hands and faces were written by Father 
Time, and how many were due to unintermit- 
tent toil, while there were no little subterfuges 
of dress to conceal defects or set off attractions. 





In all this they also were types of their class. J = —s — \ y 1! 
Never had the Dolittles known actual want; fd —- zs ' : | om 

never had they known what it was to possess a - : wa : wy ea 

dollar for which they had not twenty different 4 yi 





uses. Yet they had labored on contentedly 
enough, making the day’s toil meet the day’s 
necessities, and this was all they expected to 
do. Not but that they had their dreams, like 
other mortals. Even now they were discussing 
the good fortune of a neighbor who had lately “T don’t remember as ever I knew anybody | stopped in front of Mr. Dolittle’s door. Spotted 
received a bequest of a thousand dollars. by the name of Driscoll,” said Mrs. Dolittle, Tail had arrived. 

“If all the world should die, I shouldn’t in- | doubtfully, and beginning to think there was Never did ease-loving bachelor travel with 
herit a’ thousand dollars,’’ said Mr. Dolittle. some mistake in the matter, and that she was | more appliances for comfort than this fortunate 

“Nor I either,” said his wife. ‘“I remember I not the person he sought, after all. But his’ animal. First, he himself was handed out, ly- 
read a story once—a real nice story it was— next words removed her doubts. ing in a basket, lined and cushioned. Then fol- 
about a girl that went through all kinds of trials; ‘‘Your maiden name was Nancy Tuttle, was it | lowed a bottle of milk, the wing of a chicken 
and tribulations, and just as she was ready to | not?” and a hard-boiled egg, the remains of his lunch. 
give upin despair, news came that her Uncle “Tt was, sir,’’ now peering into his face, with Next came a porcelain plate and saucer,- his 
Richard, way off in the Indies, had died and heightened curiosity, ordinary dining utensils,—a paper bag contain- 
left herall his money. I couldn’t help thinking,| ‘And some years before your marriage, you ing catnip, and a porringer to steep it in. Last 
‘what if that should happen to me!’ But then, | were in the service of Mrs. Bunsby?” of all followed his bed, a veritable bed, with 
I never had an uncle, so how could he go off to | “So I was,” exclaimed Mrs. Dolittle. | eider down pillows, and the softest of blankets, 
the Indies and die?” “Then, madam, I have news for you.” | “The fools aint all dead yet,” remarked Do- 

Mr. Dolittle puffed away in silence a few “Good news, I hope.”’ | little, slyly, as he took this from the hands of 
minutes, and then said,— | ‘Most persons would so regard it, and yet, as | the attendant. 

“It does seem, sometimes, as though the | is ever the case in this world, the bitter is min- | “No, but one of ’em is,’’ answered the man, 
Lord showed partiality, giving so much to some | gled with the sweet. Mrs. Bunsby herself is | with a laugh, ‘‘and has sent you her heir appar- 
folks, and so little to others.” dead.”’ ent.” 

“Why, husband, I'm afraid that’s wicked. | ‘*My poor old mistress! And what ailed her?” Then he sprang into the carriage, as if very 
Perhaps he does it because some folks can take “She died sitting in her chair. Apoplexy, | glad that his mission was safely executed. 


MRS. BUNSBY’S CAT. 


care of it better than others.”’ | most likely; but before her death she made a And now it is high time that you should be 
“Umph!” grunted Mr. Dolittle. “I guess I) will.” introduced to the hero of this sketch, who, when 
could take care of it as well as old Wyatt; I; Mrs. Dolittle leaned forward eagerly. Mr. Dolittle entered the house, was standing in 


shouldn't be afraid to risk it, any way.” | “Our deceased friend was, as you know, a the middle of the floor, taking a survey of his 
“Well, I don’t know as J should. He haint | woman of many peculiarities. One of them was new quarters. 

got half your gumption, that’s certain; and as to | a great fondness for pets.’? Then, drawing from He was one of the largest of his species, with 

his wife, she don’t know B from a broomstick, his pocket a legal-looking document, he read, fur of that tawny hue which recent novelists are 

as you may say,”’ said Mrs. Dolittle; then break- | “I give and bequeath my beloved cat, Spotted so fond of ascribing to the hair of their heroines. 

ing off suddenly, she exclaimed, ‘‘My gracious, | Tail, to my former serving-maid, Nancy Tuttle, His eyes were of the same hue in his serene mo- 


who’s that?” | now the wife of Thomas Dolittle.” ments, though they were capable of flashing 
“?Taint anybody that lives round here,” said; Mrs. Dolittle’s countenance fell. like fire when his temper was aroused, and 
her husband. “And in order that said Spotted Tail be seemed of inky blackness when the pupils dilat- 
“Anybody might know that,”’ said she. ‘‘He’s | properly cared for, without detriment to said ed. His graceful and expressive tail was an 
coming this way, as true as you live!”’ | Nancy, I further devise that the sum of sixty appendage of which any cat might have been 
“°Taint likely,” said her husband. | dollars be paid to said Nancy annually during proud. In color it was like his body, saving for 
“He is, though.” | the life of said Spotted Tail, or so long as said three distinct spots of a deeper hue, from which 
All doubt was set at rest, for the object of Nancy shall observe the conditions hereunto af-/ it is probable he derived his name, and not from 
these remarks, a gentleman in black broadcloth, | fixed.” that Indian warrior who has since made such a 


now left the highway, and crossing the green, ap- Then followed minute directions for the treat- stir in the world, but whose fame was then 
proached the house. Bowing politely, he said,— | ment of the cat, which Mr. Driscoll having read, scarcely known beyond the limits of his tribe. 
“This is the residence of Mr. Dolittle, I be-| he asked if Mrs. Dolittle desired to accept the When Spotted Tail had examined his sur- 
lieve.”’ e | bequest on these terms. roundings sufficiently, he walked straight to 
“Well, yes, sir, I cale’late I own the place.| ‘Certainly I do,” said she. “I'd have taken Mrs. Dolittle’s rocking-chair, jumped into it, 
Don’t know of anybody else that’s got any claim | care of the poor beast, any way, and sixty dol- and, curling himself up on the cushion, fell 
upon it,’ answered Mr. Dolittle facetiously. lars don’t grow on every bush.” |asleep, thereby evineing that ability to make 
“Just so. Nice thing to have a clear title,as| “Then the cat shall be sent to you to-mor- the most of the situation, which is a main ele- 
we of the legal profession understand very well. | row,”’ said Mr. Driscoll, and, returning the will! ment of success. 
That isn’t what I came to talk about, however. to his pocket, he took his leave without more From that time he became thoroughly domes- 


My errand, in fact, is to your wife.” ado. ticated in the family, and wasted no vain regrets 
At these words, Mrs. Dolittle pushed her bas- “Well, if that don’t beat all!’’ exclaimed Mrs. | on his old home or his deceased mistress, while 
ket under the table, pulled off her apron and Dolittle. to the credit of Mrs. Dolittle be it said, she per- 


tucked it behind the basket, rolled down her) “The luck’s on our side this time,” returned formed her part of the contract to the letter, 
sleeves, and even took a sly peep into the look- her husband. “Sixty dollars a year! Why, “Sixty dollars a year is pretty well for taking 
ing-glass, — all before the stranger had fairly that’s the interest of a thousand, so we are as. care of a cat,’ observed Mrs. Dolittle, one even- 


crossed the threshold. well off as Sam Wyatt, after all, and better, be- ing, when she had given Spotted Tail his supper 
‘This is my wife,’’ announced Mr. Dolittle. cause he’ll fool his away, like enough, and ours and put him to bed. 
“And Iam Mr. Driscoll,” said the gentleman, is all tied up safe.” | “That's so,” said her husband. ‘And now I 


taking the chair to which Mrs. Dolittle motioned , Late in the afternoon of the following day, a) think I'll have the barn clapboarded.” 
him. carriage and pair dashed across the green, and “What, with my money?” cried she. 





mine as it is yours? 


“TL guess it’s as much for your interest to have 


ee the barn tight as ‘tis mine,”’ said he. 
i 


“Do you mean to say the barn is as much 
o» 

“Of course I don’t,’? began he. 

“Well, the money’s mine, and I don’t mean to 


waste it clapboarding barns,”’ said she. 


“Whatever you do, don’t let sixty dollars a 


year run away with what little sense you ever 
had,” said he, angrily. 


“Things have come to a pretty pass when my 


own husband calls me a fool to my face,” said 
she. 


‘| didn’t call you a fool.” 

“You said the same as that.” 

“No such thing.” 

“Pm sure you did. What is a fool if it ainta 
person without any sense.” 

“Oh, well, if the cap fits, put it on, fool's cap 
or any other,.”” 

“Thank you, I don’t choose to put it on; | 
fancy it would fit you better.” 

“If this money is going to whet your tongue 
like that, | shall wish ‘twas all in the Red Sea.’’ 

“Oh, very well! So ['m a scold, am I?) A 
scold and a fool! Can’t you think of something 
else to call me?” 

“My patience! You used to be a peaceable 
kind of woman to get along with. 1 don’t know 
you to-night; but there, the old saying’s true, 
‘Put a beggar on horseback, and he'll ride to the 
devil.’ ”’ 

“Now you've capped the climax. T could 
have borne anything else, but as to sitting here 
and hearing you swear like a trooper, ] won't, 
Pi—I’ll—go somewhere.” 

“Where?” asked he, aggravatingly. 

“To bed,’ snapped she, and flounced out of 
the room, leaving her husband to smoke his pipe 
in peace. 

This was the nearest to a quarrel that ever the 
pair had come in all their married life, and if. it 
had ended here all would have been well. 

But when did a quarrel ever end with the 
words which fomented it? That this did not 
Was soon exemplified, for a fortnight later, Mrs. 
Dolittle paid a visit to her neighbor, Mrs. Wyatt, 
and found her arrayed in all the glories of a new 
alpaca. 

Why should not she have a new alpaca as well 
as Mrs. Wyatt, was the question which arose in 
her mind. 

She thought of it all the way home, and the 
more she thought of it, the more determined was 
she to bring it about. That night, after supper, 
she broached the subject to her husband. 

“T tell you it’s a real beauty, an’ll wear like 
iron; not a thread of cotton init. [ could wear 
it to meetin’ and circles all winter; yes, and 
suinmers too, for alpacas are suitable to wear all 
the year round. She says I can buy one for 
eight dollars, and eight dollars aint high fora 
body’s best dress. There aint any reason why 
your wife shouldn’t look as smart as Sam Wy- 
att’s wife, is there, now? So if you can spare 
me eight dollars, ll ride to Gotham the next 
time you carry your apples to market, and buy 
me one.” 

“What, with my money?” was her husband’s 
reply. 

“Thomas Dolittle, I wonder at you,” said she, 
indignantly. 

“Well, it’s a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways,” returned he. ‘‘If you keep your money 

to yourself, why shouldn't I?” 

“As to that, haven’t I earnt all you ever gave 
me, over and over? Haven't I worked twice as 
hard since I was married as ever I did before, 
when I was getting good wages too?” 

J It's *most a pity you married me, then, aint 


~ 
= 


“No doubt you think so; and perhaps you 
might have found somebody that would have 
, been more prudent and saving than I've been; 
perhaps you miglit, but it’s too late to talk 
about that now. If you do repent of your bar- 
gain, you'll have to abide by it,” 
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“TI didn't say I repented of it, but goodness 
knows I shall if you keep on like this.” 

Mr. Dolittle rose and pushed back his chair so 
violently that it fell over. 

“Well, I wouldn’t break the furniture to 
pieces if I was you,”’ remarked his wife. ‘“‘Kick- 
ing chairs over don’t prove that you’re in the 
right.” 

With an exclamation which it would be inex- 
pedient to transcribe, Mr. Dolittle left the house, 
and after wandering about aimlessly for half an 
hour, fell in with an acquaintance, who coaxed 
him to that refuge of hen-pecked husbands, the 
village bar-room., 

rhe division which this little entering wedge 
of discord had made, grew wider and wider, un- 
til it threatened to sunder this once united 
couple entirely, Scarcely a day passed, scarcely 
an article was purchased, without a strife of 
words in which “your money”’ and “‘my money” 
figured largely. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Dolittle had given his wife 
the advantage of a real grievance by repeating 
his visits to the bar-room, and coming home, if 
not drunk, not precisely sober. So when he 
again proposed using Mrs. Bunsley’s bequest for 
clapboarding the barn, which he did one day at 
dinner-table, his better half retorted,— 

“Why don’t you take your own money, in- 
stead of throwing it away at the tavern? 

Now, the fact that Mr. 


Dolittle had always 
been a steady, 


industrious man, and was secretly 
very much ashamed of his recent shortcomings, 
did not tend to make his wife’s taunt any less 
cutting; so he answered her angrily, and a strife 
more bitter than usual ensued. 

Ile left the table, still in a state of excitement, 
and went to the shed, where he had been split- 
tlug wood, with the 
labor. 


intention of resuming his 
Just as he had taken his axe in his hand, 
he saw, sunning himself in the doorway, Spotted 
Tail, the cause of all his trouble. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, he raised the axe 
and struck poor puss a blow on the head. The 
beautiful creature fell without a struggle, 
stretched his fine limbs, and with one reproach- 
ful look at his murderer, died. 

Mr. Dolittle dropped his axe, and stood horror- 
struck at what he had done, He thought of the 
little income which might have been of so much 
use to himself and wife, and which had now 
slipped away with the parting breath of poor 
Spotted Tail. To do him justice, this was not 
the only thought which troubled him. He had 
become sincerely attached to the cat, and would 
have grieved for under any circum. 
but that he should have died by his 
hand filled him with remorse. 

And his wife,—how would she bear it? He 
would have that part of it over, at all events. 
So opening the kitchen door, 

“Naney, 


his loss 


stances, 


he said,— 
come here.’ His face was pale, and 
his voice quite husky. 

She stepped into the shed, and pointing at the 
slain monarch, he said, **Look there.”’ 

One glance showed her what had happened, 
but not a word said Sitting down on a 
block of wood, she took Spotted Tail in her arms 
and wept bitterly. This was not what her hus- 
band had expected. He had been prepared for 
reproaches, for violence almost, but not for tears, 

“Nancy, I guess you don't understand. 7 did 
it. [killed him.” 

“Yes, [ know. 
sobbed she, 


she, 


Oh, poor thing! poor thing! 
still caressing the cat. 

“L've robbed you of all your money, Nancy. 
Why don’t you tell me to clear out, and never 
come back again?” 

“Yes, the money’s gone; but what good did it 
ever do us? It only brought a curse with it. 
But this beauty,—oh, to think I shall never see 
him following me reund the house any more! 

“Never see him watching for me at the window 
when [ come home from anywhere! Oh, 
bad! too bad!’’ 

“Nancy, [wish you'd take the axe and cut my 
head off,”” said her remorseful husband, 

“Ud rather have you with your head on,’ 
said she. “TI guess you feel bad enough about 
it; and, after all, if you was to blame, so was I, 
so we'll eall it quits.” 

Then Mr. Dolittle fell to coaxing his wife 
she allowed him to 


it’s too 


, and 
take the cat tenderly from 
her arms, and lead her back to the kitehen, 

He did not go to the tavern that evening 
as he sat smoking his usual pipe, he said,— 

“By the way, Nancy, I've got to go to Gotham 
to-morrow, and you'd better go with me and 
buy that alpaca dress you were talking about the 
other day.” 

“On the whole, 
dress,” 


, but 


I've concluded I don’t need a 
said she. “I'd a good deal rather you'd 
take the money to help clapboard the barn. It 
needs it bad enough. I was out there the other 
day, and saw where the rain had beat in enough 
40 most drown the poor cow.” 


So Mrs. Dolittle’s tears had washed all the 
bitterness from her heart, and Mr. Dolittle’s re- 
morse and pity had swept the anger from his, 
and ever after they lived a happy and united 
couple. 

The next Christmas, Mr. Dolittle brought his | 
wife a present of Spotted Tail’s skin beautifully 
stuffed. She said it was almost as good as hav- 
ing him alive. Some persons would say it was 
a great deal better. 


ed 
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THROUGH THE RIFT. 


The cold winds whistle, and skies leaden gray, 

Brood darkly o’er earth this November day- 

The rain’s ceaseless patter sounds sad to my ear, 

Chanting a dirge to the dying Old Year, 

My heart is so weary, as upward I lift 

My eyes in vain longing for light through the rift, 
No light through the rift. 


The sun is still shining somewhere, I know, 

It is not forever, these clouds will hang low; 

The sunshine of promise again will appear, 

Soon after dark seasons will bloom a New Year. 
But first, there will shine, as Heaven’s own gift, 

To my weary eyes, a light through the rift, 

Light through the rift. 
Mary B. Peck. 
- 


For the Companion. 
MILLY’S ENGAGEMENT. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


‘10?’ said Max, repeating the word after his 
sister Milly. ‘‘You must confess, of course.”’ 
“Do you think mammy’ll feel very badly 


about it?’ Milly asked, in painful concern. 

“Mammy!’’ Max said, caricaturing her tone 
in a ludicrous way. “I should say that after the 
announcement you’ve just made, you'd better | 
stop your babyishness and be a woman, or make | 
b’lieve you’re one.”’ 

“Don't laugh at me, Max. 
know how unhappy [am!”’ 

“Unhappy! Why, Lalways thought a body in 
your fix was happier than a clam.” 


If you only did 


papa, you know. I’m so afraid about them.” 
“Well, the quicker you own up, the better, in 


my opinion, There's father now, coming up the | 


walk, Tl go out and send him in here to you.” 
“Oh, don’t Max!’’ gasped the sister, “till 1| 


can think what to say.”’ 

But Max didn’t hear or didn’t heed her appeal. 

The brother and sister were twins, just turned 
fifteen. Considering this last-named fact, the 
disclosure Milly had just 
startling. 

“Oh, how shall I begin?’ Milly asked, 
proaching the library, where she sat, white and 
nervous. ‘‘How can [ ever tell him?’’ she con- 
tinued, as the father’s face, care-lined to the 
point of severity, appeared at one door, while at 
the other, as she felt conscious, Max’s great 
wicked eyes were watching her through a crack. 

She sat on one side of the study-table; the 
father seated himself Ms the other side, and 
looked straight in her face. She was expected | 
to open the interview, but not a word could she 
think of for a beginning. So she just sat there, 


come by it, she hid it under the other hand. 

“Well?” said he father, after a lengthy wait- 
ing, ‘‘Max said you had something to say to me.”’ 

“Fou,” 
as she said this; it was so dry. She fumbled in 
her apron pocket fora handkerchief. She wiped 
her mouth. 
during which the handkerchief was pulled at by 
teeth and nails in a way to make rags of one 
not new and strong. 

“m'’— What was the matter? She looked 
guilty asathief. It seemed to the father that 
he could feel the heat from her glowing face. 

“What is it?” he asked again, in a voice not 
authoritative, not encouraging, not pitying, not 
anything that hinted his mind's attitude. 

Milly strung out four hooks that had been 
piled on the table's end, and immediately repiled 
them. She smoothed out her apron; she pinched 
down the corners of her linen collar, and re- 
knotted her blue tie; she felt of her brown 
braids, pushed in some out-creeping hairpins, 
adjusted her tuck-comb, manipulated number- 
less buttons and hooks and eyes, re-pinned her 
belt, fidgeted and fidgeted, glanced to where 
Max was, then looked at her fingers, mentally 
remarking that they were very long fingers, and 
wished from the bottom of her heart that she 
needn't tell papa what the matter was. 

“Please, my dear, state why you have sent for 
me,” 

“T want to tell you that I am”’— 
to clear her throat for that final terrible word. 
Mex snickered; she was sure she heard him. 

The whole house was again silent as death, 

“Am what?” asked the father, now with some 
impatience, and some real anxiety. “I can’t be- 
| leve you've done anything to be ashamed of. 





“Of course I’m happier; only mammy and | 


made to him was | 


in ago- | 
ny, as she heard her father’s stately step ap-| 


twirling a ring on her finger, until suddenly re- | 
membering what ring it was, and how she had | 


She distinctly heard her tongue rattle | 


Then ensued another dead silence, | 


She stopped | 


| You’ve always been a good aliens girl, dear, 
| and if you’ re in trouble, I’m sure it’s no fault of 
| yours. Say frankly what you have to say.” 
Grateful for these kind words, Milly would 
| have rushed to her father’s arms and made her 
confession at once, had she not seen Max with 
handkerchief to his eyes, shaking with mock 
| sobs. She began to feel outraged. Whatever 
|she might say, Max shouldn’t hear it. She 
| hitched } her chair closer to the table, and thus 
closer to her father, and said, in a half whisper,— 
**T don’t know how to tell, [ fear you'll think 
t’s dreadful.” 
Then with sudden brilliant inspiration, she 
| called, “Max, you come in and tell.” 
| Thus exposed, Max stopped his sobbing, 
| stuffed his handkerchief in his pocket, entered 
the room, and began the explanation. 
| “Well, you know, it’s this way: Milly, she’s 
always been soft on Cass Spinwell.’’ 
**Max, that isn’t true!’’ Milly cried, in angry 
remonstrance. 
| °Tis, too. 


As long ago as I can remember, 
you called him your feller, and would give him 
sandy before you would me. You can’t fool me 

{on that. Well, they sent each other valentines, 
you know, and May-baskets, and went to places 
together, and she’d take his arm, and all that 
sort of thing, you know, till they’ve got all tan- 

| gled up together, you know, and now they’re 
engaged.”’ 

| The father had a controlled face, but at Max’s 
last unexpected word, a change dashed across it. 

y lifted her eyes appealingly, but her father’s 

were cast down, in the endeavor to place his 

features under their usual command. Had it 
| been any other girl but his earnest little Milly, 
he might have laughed at Max’s story; but she 
was not apt to doa thoughtless thing. He was, 
therefore, really concerned about this entangle- 
ment. 

Max had softened at the appeal in his sister’s 
| eyes, and he tried to say something in her de- 
| fence. 

“Cass is a great blow, you know, father, and 
‘he kept blowing to Milly about her heavenly 
jeyes and her ve smile, and all that sort of 
| thing, you know” 

“Please don’t, Max,” said Milly, tearfully. 

“That'll do,” and the father waved a gesture 
| of dismissal to Max. “To-morrow afternoon,” 
he continued to Milly, “I wish you and Mr. 
| Spinwell to meet me in this room.” 

Milly put on her hat, and went to notify Cass. 

“They know it!’’ she exclaimed, when she 

| had found the object of her seeking. ‘I have 

| told papa everything!"’ 

| Cass grew very red. 

“You have! I told you never to tell.” 

“IT know; but I think it was my duty to tell 
my parents.” 

“Your first duty was to me. Parents must 
| not come between a man and his—his’’—Cass 
hesitated, and groped for the word, blushing, 
and finally got it,—‘‘betrothed bride.” 

Now Milly blushed. Betrothed bride! 
formidable words! + 











| Such 

“They want you to come around to-morrow 
| afternoon,” 

“They do! Want to scare me oft! They 
|} might as well try to boo the planet Mars out of 
the firmament. Nothing in the wide universe 
but your wish, Milly, shall ever part us. What 
do you say?” 

“Tl try to hold out; but, oh, Cass, Max laughs 
| om and papa is so solemn!”’ 

3ut you must be heroine enough to bear the 
| frowns and jeers of all creation for the sake of 

}the man you love. J can brave them all. I 
know their tactics. They'll say we're too young, 

| but I'll tell them there are hearts that outgrow 
their tenements. Fact is, I’m older than half 
the engaged fellows in this town. I’m larger 

| and smarter than Tom Sales, and he’s been en- 
| gaged to Lu Dix nearly a year.” 

“And,” added Milly, ‘‘Lu’s two weeks young- 
er than I, and she’s so little! It’s absurd in her 
getting engaged.” 

“Perfectly,” Cass said, emphasizing the word. 

At the meeting in the library the next after- 
| noon, Cass tried to look unconcerned, but looked 
| very much concerned. Max appeared sober as a 
| whole funeral, though he rolled his eyes ina 
mock sentimental way from Cass to Milly. Mil- 
ly, nervous and fidgetty, wished she could put 
Max out of the room and lock the door. Papa 
was grave and mamma was demure. 

‘“My daughter tells me she is engaged to you,” 
| said the father, suddenly turning his eye full 
upon Cass. “Is your marriage day set?” 

Cass was startled nearly off his seat. Mar- 
riage day set! Mercy, no! He had never pro- 
posed marriage: had never thought of it. Hadn’t 
looked so far into the future. 


| 





| 
| 


**No,”’ he said, “the day isn’t set as yet. Left 
| that to the lady; any day that she says." Then 


growing plucky as he 
lengthening, he added, 
for me.” 
At this, Max brought his leg a smart siap, 
turning half on his chair, as if to say, “That tel. 
low does beat the Jews!” 

‘Have you bought a home for a wife?’ 

Again Cass was ready to jump from his chair, 
A home! a wife! Not a thought of either had 
crossed his mind while engaging himself. He 
replied,— 

“Well, no, I haven’t quite bought a home.”’ 

‘‘Have you the means to buy one?” 

Another layer of crimson was added to Cass’s 
cheek and another to Milly’s. 


saw Max’s face drolly 
“The earlier the bette; 


‘Well, I can’t say I have, as yet, all the nee- 
essary funds.” 

“With what bank are you in account? You 
have a bank account?” 

This was another startler. 

‘Well, nothing very heavy in that line,”’ Cass 


answered, thinking of his three dollars in the 
savings-bank, and wishing he dared go across 
and pull Max’s nose, and break up the exasper- 
ating facial pantomime which that member was 
helping to enact. 

‘Are you expecting funds from your father, 
or any other source?” 

“Can’t say that I am.”’ 

Cass remembered the pinchings at home, to 
support the family on his father’s mederate sal- 
ary. 

‘Perhaps you purpose to rent a house. Have 
you the means for this, and for furnishing it to 
my daughter’s taste?’ 

This was a reminder that Milly was a dainty 
little woman, used to a pleasant, tasteful home. 

“Well, [ can’t say I’ve got the means, as yet.”’ 

Cass grew redder, if possible, than he had ever 
been before. 

‘Have you the means to secure comfortable 
board for your wife?” 

“Well, no, I can't say as I have.” 

‘At what figure do you estimate your means?” 

At this, Max laid a silver dime conspicuously 
on his knee, and left it to shine there. 

“Why, I haven’t had a chance to lay up any- 
thing. You see I've been kept at school.” 

“Have you a profession, or trade, or estab- 
lished business?” 

“Why, I haven’t had time for such things. 1 
haven’t finished my education yet.” 

“Ah, at what point have you arrived in your 
education?” 

“I’m in the Grammar Room.” 

“Ah! you haven’t entered the High School?” 

“Well, no. There aren’t many boys of my 
age in the High School. I’m just fifteen.’ 

“Seven years from the point at which I left 
school,” said the examiner, parenthetically. 

Then he turned to Milly. ‘Perhaps your ed- 
ucation is farther advanced. Can you make 
coffee?’ 

Milly’s thought went roaming from coffee 
browning in the oven to coffee in the mill, in 
the pot, in the breakfast-cup; but all the territory 
was utterly vague toher. By an appealing look, 
she asked mamma to answer for her. 

“She can’t make coffee,’’ said mamma, sol- 
emnly. 

“Muddy coffee’s what Joe Dill and his wife 
commenced quarreling about,” said Max. ‘He 
called her a goose the second morning after they 
went to housekeeping.” 

“Can you make bread?” 

Of all things, the process of bread-making was 
the most bewildering to Milly. She tried to an- 
swer, gasped, and looked with appeal to her 
mother. Solemnly as before, the mother an- 
swered,— 

*‘She has never learned to make bread.”’ 

“That's another thing the Dills quarrelled 
about,—heavy bread,” said Max. ‘They didn't 
speak to each other for a week that time.”’ 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Cass, turning a scared 
look upon Milly. 

The father’s next question was, ‘Can you cook 
a beefsteak?”’ 

“Don’t yoh think I could, mamma? 
asked, piteously. 
gridiron?” 

The mother answered as though delivering the 
saddest words of tongue or pen: “You couldn't 
do it, dear. You'd be sure to burn or smoke it.” 

Again Max introduced reminiscences of the 
Dills. Joe had dashed a burned steak, platter 
and all, into the alley, and advised his wife to 
go off and die. She said she would, and bought 
some kind of poison. 

“Dear me!”’ said Cass again. 

‘Do you understand cake-baking?”’ the father 


** Milly 
“Don’t you just lay it on the 


continued. “I pereeive that you are ignorant of 
this indispensable art. My dear child!’’—the 
father’s tone was pathetically anxious. 


“Mrs, Dill’s failure in this rendered her hus- 





band so wretched that he consented for his 
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on the Santa Cruz, and the ’Paches come down on 
me. Afore I knowed what wuz to pay, I wuz a 
prisoner. 
} “JZ was so mad to think that they got me so easy, 
3 | after my ’sperience, that I didn’t much keer what 
Again there was | they did with me, so I never said a word. 
| J see that they didn’t eggsactly know what ter 
“Can you prepare a lobster salad?” | make of it. I see one feller p’int to his mouth, and 
Dead silence reigned in the room. | shook his head, ez much ez ter say, ‘Can’t yer talk 2’ 
“Can you make jelly? Can you iron a shirt? | So I shook my head, and never let on but what I 
Please state what you can do.” was deaf and dumb. 
| 
| 


mother-in-law to come in and take charge of his 
home.” 

“Can you fry. oysters 

Milly did not answer. 

“Can you roast a turkey?” 
no reply. 
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Milly looked so ashamed and worried that all “Pretty = ne of hee nes — bs | 

j nicl j j ) arm a plece u est shu my w » and) 

— Aer Sen Se didn’t holler. That kinder anil ’em think I was 
= ; . dumb for sartin. 

“Say, please stop pestering Milly. 5 “So, instid of killin’ me, they took me along with 
fault that we got engaged. I implored her with | +.) as prisoner. They took all my clothes and fixin’s, 
all my eloquence to accept me.” | pretty much, and give me a pony to ride, and off we 

Milly looked at Cass with admiring gratitude, | started. 
and this inspired him to farther generosity. | “Wal, taint no useo’ talkin’ about it now. I 

“Fact is, I threatened to shoot myself if she | thought I was putty tough, but that five days’ ride 
wouldn’t wear the ring.” | with them rascally ’Paches just took the conceit out 

“You'd better take it back, Cass. We don’t of me. ’Twas the toughest job I ever hed put on me. 
know enough to be—to leave our parents.” “We followed over the roughest trail I ever seed, 

Milly handed him the ring. *way cross the Gila, ter their village, where they 

aid bh eet ies vir . . | made signs ter me I was ter stay. They treated me 
All right,” said Cass. Say, Max, I've got | putty well, and give me enough ter eat, sich as 





*Tisn’t her | 








to go to the train to meet my mother. You | 


leave the ring at Tinkerman’s when you go to | meat. 


the post-office, please. I took it with the privi- | 
lege of returning it. I must hurry off. Good- |: 
evening.” 

The following week, Milly, by her own re- 
quest, was sent away to boarding-school, and 
Cass isn’t married yet. 


| 
| 
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For the Companion. 
NAT BEAL’S STORY. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 

“Yer dun‘no Snap Mitchell,eh! Why, I thought 
everybody knowed Snap, leastways, everybody 
round here. For yer see Snap’s been in this coun- 
try risin’ of ten year; and any man that’s lived here 
ten year, and got the scalp on the top of his head, 
isa old resident, you may be sure.” 

The speaker was one of those singular specimens 
of humanity found only upon the Mexican frontier; 
brave, reckless and thriftless, yet as true as steel. 
Nat Beal had been engaged four years in hunting, 
scouting, or killing Apaches. 

He was a Missourian, and had started across the 
plains for California, accompanied by his wife and 
three young children, who, with their household 
goods, were carried in two wagons. 

After having been two weary months upon the 
road, he was surprised bya party of Coytero Apach- 
es, his wife and children brutally murdered, his 
wagons burned, and his stock driven off. 

Nat himself, though badly wounded, managed to 
escape by secreting himself in the chaparral until 
the savages were out of sight. For five long days, 
he wandered over the plains, almost perishing from 
thirst, until, more dead than alive, he succeeded in 
reaching a settlement upon the Colorado River, 

near Fort Yuma. 

There he was cared for until he recovered his 
strength. He then made a vow that he would spend 
the rest of his life in trying to “get even ” with the 
murderers of his family. 


for they wuz a dyin’ like sheep with the rot, but I 
| warnt no ways afraid, for I’d hed it four years afore 
in Missouri. 


kinder workin round, watchin’ the cattle, and plant- 
i 


*twas, though I must say I aint overly fond o’ mule 


“T hedn’t been there more’n two or three days, 
rfore I see thet they hed the small pox putty bad, 


“Wal, ter make a long story short, they kep’ me 
n’ squaw corn, and sich like, for two or three 
weeks, 

“When they seed that I didn’t try ter git away, 
*cause, yer see, I knowed ’twant no use, they kinder 
didn’t pay much ’tention ter me, but let me go round 
the village where I wanted ter. 

“One day, when I wuz a-walkin’ round, I see the 
puttiest woman I ever seed in my life right there in 
that ’Pache village. 

“She wuz a Mexican gal, and as putty as a pink, 
She had splendid black eyes, and her skin made me 
think more o’ peaches an’ cream than anything I'd 
seen sence I left the States. 

“TI wanted ter talk ter that gal, wonderful, I tell 
yer. But yer see I couldn’t say a word without 
‘bustin’.’ For I knowed ef they ever got the idea 
that I could talk, an’ wuz only playin’ possum, "twas 
allup with me. Fer, yer see, they think thata dumb 
man am a crazy man, an’ kinder pertected by the 
Great Spirit, an’ they won’t tech one to hurt ’em. 

“Wal, one day they had a big feast o’ mule meat, 
and a grand pow-wow. I knowed well enough that 
something wuz goin’ on outer the nat’ral order o’ 
things, but I couldn't tell what *twas about. Ifound 
out soon enough, though. 

“The next mornin’ I see ’’em all going down by | 
the creek, and I went along. May I be poisoned ef 
they didn’t hev that pretty Mexican gal, a tyin’ her 
feet together, an’ she a-hangin’ atween two trees 
by her arms, about three feet from the ground. 

“Ef I hed hed any idee of what was goin’ on, I’d 
tried to save her the day before, but I hadn’t. 

“The first thing I knowed, a couple of Injuns had 
commenced ter kindle a fire right under the poor 
gal. 








For the last two years he had been employed as 
the regular scont or guide, at Fort Stanton in New 
Mexico. Familiar with the country in every] di- 
rection, he knew every trail, spring and camping- 
place within a hundred miles, and, what was better 
still, knew the habits, customs and lurking-places of 
the Apaches, 

Nat was considered a-most valuable and trustwor- 
thy man by the officers. I had been spending a few 
days with Maj. Ruff, the commanding officer at the 
fort, and, at his suggestion, had permitted my escort 
to start the day previous, the Major promising to 
send me, with Nat as guide, by a much shorter trail, 
so that I should easily overtake the wagons. 

Since early morning, Nat and Ihad been follow- 
ing the trail over-a hard, gravelly plain, on which 
only grew mesquito chaparral grease wood, and the 
Spanish bayonet. As we approached the eastern 
slope of the Sacramento Mountains, the grass was 
fine, and occasionally the cool shade of a pine pleas- 
antly suggested rest and food for ourselves and ani- 
mals, 

Upon reaching a little stream of clean, cold water, 
we determined to halt foran hour. Unsaddling our 
animals, we turned them loose upon the plain, to 
crop their fill of the sweet Grama,* that grew abun- 
dantly. Casting ourselves on the grass, beneath the 
shade of a magnificent old live oak, I lit my pipe 
and prepared to listen to a story of Nat’s, showing 
what he saw in an Apache village. 

Perhaps the cruelty of natures unenlightened by 
a knowledge of the true God and the merciless char- 
acter of pagan rites and superstitions, have never 
been more strikingly illustrated in this country than 
among the Apache Indians. Nat’s story was a har- 
Towing one, and he used the language of an adven- 
turer freely, but it is a true narrative of the pagan 
rite it describes; and we give it as he told it here. 

“You see,” said he, “when I first struck the settle- 
ments, “twas at Yuma, and I was pretty well used 
up, [kin tell you. Sol stayed there awhile, till I 
got well enongh to start for Fort Bucanan on the 
Sonoita, where I heard they wanted a-scout. 

“Wal, I gotasfuras Tucson all night. But the 
fust night out from there, I camped inaold ranch 


ee 


t 


sot SPecies of grass peculiar to the territory, very nutri- 


“Then I wanted a pistol ora knife! I’d a-gone 
right amongst ’em an’ fout it out, single-handed! 
But ‘twant no use. Ididn’thavenothin. But meb- 
be I haint made ’em pay for it scnce, that’s all! 

“Wal, ez the fire begun to burn the poor gal, she 
screamed, and them pagans a-yellin’ like mad all the 
time. That wuz the only time I ever wished I 
couldn’t hear, and then I did. 

“Ef any one on ’em hed been a-watchin Nat Beal 
that day, they'd a-knowed well enough that he could 
’a’ heard, for I couldn’t keep them screams out 0’ 
my ears, no way. 

“An’ now, ef I see one o’ the red fiends, I hear 
thet poor gal’s screams just ez plain ez I did then, 
and thet’s the time thet ‘old Bess,’”’ (patting his 
carbine) ‘don’t miss fire. 

“Wal, judge, it’s ez true ez preachin’,them wild 
wretches, when she’d scream, they’d yell, and the 
old squaws a-dancin’ round all the time. 

“Then they’d put lighted brands right agin her 
flesh—till—wal, she died. 

“T never wuz glad ter see no woman die afore. 
But ef ever I felt like givin’ thanks, ez old Parson 
Miller used to call it, twas when I knowed thet she 
wuz out o’ misery. 

“I went out among the horses, and cried likea 
baby. I never seed nothin’ like it afore nor sence, 
nor I don’t want ter nuther, fer it jest made me 
down sick. 

“Wal, when I got back, they wuz a-burnin’ the 
dead body of the poor gal. I didn’t keerso much fer 
thet, ’cause it don’t make no difference what they 
do with a feller when he’s dead. 

“But the idee o’ takin a poor gal, thet never did 
no harm to nobody, an’ treatin’ her like that,—wal, 


my wife and babies instead o’ takin’ em pris’ners, 
thet’s all. 

“After they'd burnt the poor gal's flesh, they took 
her ashes in gourds, an’ went round a-sprinklin’ 0’ 
’em on their huts, an’ I found ont afterwards thet 
they’d thought the Great Sperrit wuz mad with ’em, 
and hed sent the small pox to punish ’em; so they 
took this poor gal for a sacrifice. 

“After I’d seed thet sight, I jest made up my mind 
thet Nat Beal hed got ter git up and git outer that 








“So Iset ter work thinkin’, Now I aint much o’ | 
a thinker, judge, but I sot a plan to git away, and 1 | 
did it, tew. 

“I found out thet nearly all the bucks was a-goin’ | 
down into Sonora, on a murderin’ and stealin’ expe- 
dition, They hadn’t been gone long afore I let two 
o’ the mules go off. 

“So they let me go out to hunt ’em. Well, I'd 
never’d got inter the settlements ef it hadn’t’a’ been, 
fer Snap Mitchell; but I'll tell yer all about it some 
other time, for you see talkin’ about that gal allers 
upsets me, and—I’ll jest go and ketch them hosses.” 

They were soon caught and saddled, and we once 
more on the trail. Before nightfall I was safe in 
camp with my friends. Around the cheery fire I | 
listened to Nat’s story of his escape from the Apache 
village, which I may at some future time narrate. 


| 
} 


| 
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TRYING HIS MEN. 

The battle of San Jacinto, by which Texas gained 
her independence, was fought on April 21, 1836. 
Gen. Houston commanded the Texans and Santa 
Anna the Mexicans. 

On the morning of the battle, Deaf Smith, the 
commander of a spy company, suggested to Gen. 
Houston that it was expedient to burn a bridge over 
a bayou, some eight or nine miles distant, to prevent 


On closer inspection, he proved to be a male 
jackal of the common type, but of such unwonted 
size that, on viewing its thick muscular body, and 
long, gaunt limbs, there was little wonder that the 
washerman mistook it for a wolf, 


a 
For the Companion. 

THE CITY OF FORBIDDEN WOMEN. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 


A Curious Temple. 

The temple of the “Mothers of the Free,’ i.e., free 
from the superstitions of the Brahmins, occupies 
not only a central position, but is one of the most 
important buildings in this woman’s city, 

On the right of this building is a Japanese temple, 
perfect in style, and very exquisitely decorated 
within and without. Behind this is a very fine mar- 
ble temple, newly erected, and designed for a great 
molten image of silver of the “Adhi Buddh,” or 
Supreme Intelligence. There are a great many ex- 
quisite little pagodas round it, which add very much 
to the interest and beauty of this particular spot. 


Morning Prayers. 


It was a very interesting sight to watch the in- 
mates of this city assembling at morning prayers in 


the advance of reinforcements to the Mexicans. 


being cut to pieces by the Mexican cavalry?” 


six men. 
six men who are willing to follow me through, or 


judge, it makes me feel thankful thet they’d killed 


this temple. 

About nine o’clock every morning the innumera- 
ble little bells that surround the temples and pago- 
das were heard tinkling from far and near. The 
narrow, crooked streets and lanes which intersect 
and cross each other in the most bewildering irreg- 
ularity are suddenly thronged with women and chil!- 
dren of all ages, from the tottering, feevle old dame 
of eighty to the two-year-old who is just beginning 
to feel the solid earth under her little feet. 

The princesses and ladies of high rank, dressed in 
many-colored silks, gay scarfs fluttering in the 
breeze, and Jaden with golden ornaments, each one 
followed by a host of female slaves, some half nude, 
and others very neatly dressed, according to their 
circumstances, bearing vases of flowers, perfumed 
tapers in golden candle-sticks, and gold and silver 
tea-trays, with tea-pots and tea-cups all ready for 
use, form a brilliant part of the diversified proces- 
sion. 

In addition to these, every prince, princess and 
great lady has an especial slave, whose duty it is to 
carry his or her betel box; for even while at prayers 
the Siamese may be seen chewing their betel, or in- 
dulging occasionally in a cup of tea. 

The betel tree is the areca palm of Linnzus. Its 
form is very slender, its trunk is remarkably upright 
and straight, without a knot or limb, until within 
one or two feet of its summit, when it branches out 
into a shower of from ten to fifteen long, graceful 
leaves drooping downward and upward. 

The fruit grows in large clusters, from one hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred nuts depending from 
each cluster, each about the size and shape of a 
large plum, 

They prefer this nut in afresh state. It is eaten 
with the cere-leaf, a perennial belonging to the pep- 
per family, and red-lime, a curious preparation. Be- 
fore the burnt lime-stone has been slackened, an in- 
fusion of tumeric is poured upon it, which causes it 
to fall into powder, taking a fine vermilion color. 
This plastic red lime is spread on the cere-leaf and 
chewed much in the way of tobacco. In fact, the 
chewing of the betel compound has obtained the 
same power over the Siamese that tobacco has over 
the European race. 

But to return to my subject. 


“Can you doit?” asked Gen. Houston, “without 


“Give me six men,” replied Smith, “and I will try.” 
“Take them.” 

Returning to his company, Smith said, “I want 
I am going to burn the bridge. I want 


perish in the attempt.” 

Six horsemen rode forward as volunteers. They 
passed within gun-shot of the rear of the Mexican 
cavalry, reached the bridge, burnt it, and set out on 
their return tocamp. Reaching a deep, dry hollow, | 
about three-quarters of a mile from the main army, 

Smith ordered a halt. 

“T will ride up the high ground,” he said to his 

men, “far enough to see whether any of the Mexi- 

can horsemen are near, so that we may avoid them.” 

The men saw their captain ride forward a hundred 

yards or so, and then, dropping suddenly down on 

his horse’s neck, gallop towards them. 

“What news?” they asked, as he came up. 

“The prairie is filled with Mexican cavalry.” 

Eyeing each inan as if he would look him through, 
the captain asked, “What shall we do?” 
“You are our leader!”’ cried the men. 
follow where you lead.” 

“T shall not go back. My orders are to return to 
camp, and I will do it or die in the attempt. If any 
man wishes to make his escape, I now give him per- 
mission.”’ 

“Lead on. We follow.” 

“Are your arms all right? We will go down the 
dry hollow to where it joins the bayou, and then, in 
Indian file, run to the level ground above. Then we 
shall be not a hundred yards from the enemy. 
When discovered, we'll raise the Texan yell, and 
charge at full speed through their line. They will, 
no doubt, kill me, my boys! But I will make an 
opening for the rest of you to pass.”’ 

The men rode in Indian file after their leader, each 
one determined to cut his way through the Mexi- 
cans or die in the effort. Through the dry hollow 
they passed up on the high level ground, and saw— 
nota Mexican horseman, but their own camp near by. 
The hearty langh of Deaf Smith revealed to the 
brave men that their leader had been putting their 
courage (0 the test,—though not in an honorable way. 





“We will 


Siamese Worship. 

As soon as the crowd arrive at the temple, the 
princes and princesses rank first in order. They 
take their seats near the pulpit, on the silken cush- 
ions placed for them on the tessellated floor of the 
temple. 

After these, come the great ladies and female offi- 
cers of the inner court, then the wives of the King, 
and last of all, the slaves. Before each and every 
worshipper stands golden vases filled with fresh, 
fragrant flowers, odoriferous tapers, and a small gift 
for the priests. 

At the appointed hour the tinkling of the pagoda 
bells gently cease. Two priests, attended by armed 
Amazons and fierce-looking eunuchs equipped with 
swords and staves, enter the temple at, the eastern 
gate, veiling their faces with their jewelled fans, 
lest their eyes should wander towards any of the 
pretty women, and tempt their thoughts to stray 
from their sacred offices of prayer and praise. 

The head priest mounts a heavily gilt pulpit, and 
the other takes his place ona raised platform he- 
hind it. 

The Siamese pulpit, by the way, is very unlike 
those used in our places of worship. It is more like 
a throne of state. It has a high, circular back, 
richly carved and gilt, and towering at least four 
feet above the head of the priest, and enclosing him 
on the right and left. On the steps are engraved 
passages from the Buddhist scriptures, and the 
whole is supported on the tails of four open-mouthed 
dragons, which form the pedestals, producing a 
weird and grotesque effect. 

The sacred books of the Buddhists are composed 
of long strips of ancient palm leaves. The charac- 
ters are in Pali, which is the language of the Bud- 
dhists’ books of Ceylon, corrupted by oral and per- 
haps provincial use from the more perfect and pol- 
ished Sanskrit, pricked in by means of a stylus, and 
then traced over with dyes of various hues, red, 
blue and yellow. The edges are often beautifully 
illuminated with curious designs. 
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JACKALS IN INDIA. 


An animal which forces itself on the attention of 
every visitor to India is the ‘jackal. On his arrival 
in Calcutta or Bombay, if he does not see the creat- 
ure, he is almost sure to hear it the first night, its 
ery being aseries of distressing shrieks, like those 
of somebody who is being murdered by inches. 

Offal of all kinds, carcasses of dead animals, bones, 
&c., are soon devoured by the troops of jackals, five 
or six together, which roam through the streets at 
night. But jackals sometimes venture to seize a liv- 
ing goat, or sheep, or poultry, and the young of these 
animals are often carried off in broad daylight. 

The jackal is usually smaller in size and less sleek 
than the wolf, but when of uncommon stature, is 
easily mistaken for it. 

An officer of the Indian army, writing in Cham- 
bers’s Journal tells us that, when stationed at Jhansi, 
a mistake of this kind was committed by his dhobi, 
or washerman. 

This person was engaged in his usual occupation 
of banging his master’s shirts against a flat stone 
in the water, when he heard piteous cries of dis- 
tress from a herd of goats. Looking over his shoul- 
der, he beheld what he took fora wolf, grappling 
with one of the flock, and dragging it down the bank 
of the stream. 

He ran forward shouting, and the brute relin- 
quished his prey, and ran for shelter under the low 
archway of a bridge near by. 

The officer found that the goat was not much hurt, 
and hastened at once after the marauder. The nar- 
row tunnel under the bridge was dark, and half- 
choked up with weeds and sand. A bamboo was 
therefore brought wherewith to induce the hider to 
show himself. 

The pole was forced up one entrance of the arch, 
and out bolted, not a wolf, but a large jackal from 
the other. The officer fired his rifle, and missed 
with the right barrel, but made a good shot with the 
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left, and the animal fell dead. 


| The moment the priest has unrolled the pale 
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yellow leaves of his palm manuscript, the assem- 
bled company of high and lowly-born women 
and children raise themselves on their knees, 
light their tapers, place them on either side of 
their flowers, fold their hands, and assume, with 
closed eyes, the most reverent attitude of wor- 
ship. Many of them kneel throughout the ser- 
vice. 

There is first a liturgy in which the congrega- 
tion joins, and then a sermon from some Bud- 
dhist text. After the service, the princesses and 
the great ladies crawl on all fours towards the 
pulpit, and present their little gifts to the priests. 
These are taken in charge by the eunuch, and 
handed to the priest’s attendants, who are in 
waiting without the gates of the inner city. 

Another curious custom is that of sprinkling 
this woman’s city with holy water, in order to 
drive away the evil spirits who are supposed to 
infest the atmosphere. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, a company 
of priests, closely guarded, enter the city at one 
gate. They are furnished with pots of conse- 
crated water and branches of acacia. 
these into the 


They dip 
and purifying 
showers here, there and everywhere, and pass 
out by another gate. 


water, scatter 


This custom was a source of great annoyance 
to me, as no sooner did the priests appear than 
my pupils made a frantic rush, often in the 
midst of their recitations, to prostrate themselves 
on the pavement within reach of these purifying 
showers. 

Life in the Harem. 

The ladies of the Harem have each an annual 
salary and a private residence assigned to them 
within these walls, where they live exactly in 
the condition of State prisoners. 

They are each one and all obliged to appear 
handsomely dressed once a day, at least, at the 
King’s palace, to wait upon his pleasure, where 
he converses with them or not, according to his 
moods. 





LADY GOING TO MORNING PRAYERS 


On these occasions, several hundred women 
and children are found seated in the aleoves and 
shadowy recesses of the “kinkaub’ curtains. 
Women officers are in waiting. If there should 
happen to be too much giggling and whispering 
from behind these curtains, a female officer will 
start up and lay the whip lightly on the should- 
ers of some.of the most noisy. I have known 
the whip to be administered three times during 
one of these audiences. 

The moment the King turns his back, they 
scatter like a flock of wild geese and rush away 
to their respective homes, having got through an 
unpleasant duty. 

Visits from the King. 

The King seldom visits the ladies of the Ha- 
rem. On the occasion ef the birth of a child, or 
when the infant is about to be named, he does 
so, however, with great pomp and ceremony. 

The streets, which in some parts are wretched- 
ly dirty, are swept clean; the women and slaves 
all turn out and prostrate themselves along the 
sidewalks. The poor mother greets him kneel- 
ing on the threshold of her home with the royal 
babe in her arms. He takes the child, embraces 
it, and returns it to her accompanied with costly 
gifts and presents, if she happens to be a favor- 
ite; if not, some little trinket or toy. 

A female barber and some priests, strictly 
guarded, are finally ushered into an open hall 
which adjoins each house. The babe is handed 
to the lady barber, who shaves the hair, leaving 
only a small tuft on the top of the child's head. 
She then transfers the infant to the priest, who 
pours on its bald head a pot of consecrated 
water, while the King repeats aloud the name 
the child is to bear through life. 

All the markets and shops, and even some of 
the mechanical trades, are in the hands of the 
slave women, who spend much of their time 
within the walls of this city, but who have 
homes and husbands outside of the walls. 

The devotion of some of the Buddhist women 
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as wives and mothers is very remarkable. Sir 
John Bowring, and many other distinguished 
travellers, have observed that they are infinitely 
more moral and industrious than the rest of their 
Asiatic sisters. Mrs. Smith, a missionary lady, 
once accompanied me to the stall of a pretty lit- 
tle flower woman, and when she spoke to her of 
heaven and hell, the poor woman said she could 
not make up her mind to which of the worlds 
she would go, but would go out of the city and 
talk to her husband. “If he will go to your 
heaven,”’ said she, ‘I will go with him, but if he 
will go to that other world, [ shall wish to go 
and live with him there, to wash and take care 
of him,” 





PRIEST ENTERING TEMPLE. 


Good Mrs. Smith turned away sadly disap- 
pointed, remarking gravely to me, “This looks 
like a very extraordinary instance of connubial 
attachment.”’ 


—_——_ - +o 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Few nations have undergone more rapid and 
complete changes in a brief space of time than 
Austria within the past eleven years. During 
that period, that proud empire, once known for 
its despotic power and military vigor, has been 
transformed from an absolute into a free and 
constitutional monarchy. It is especially inter- 
esting to note this fact just now, because Austria 
is deeply interested in the result of the Turkish 
trouble, and next to Russia, England and Tur- 
key, has the most at stake in its settlement. 

Nations, as well as men and women, are often 
chastened by atiliction. It sometimes does a 
country a great deal of good to be humiliated, 
defeated in war, and reduced to weakness and 
poverty. 

This has clearly been the case with the empire 
which, up to within a quarter of a century, 
claimed to be unsurpassed in power and dignity, 
and whose rulers have always claimed a “divine 
right” to govern. The war of 1866, in which 
Austria was so unmercifully beaten by the hel- 
meted hosts of Von Moltke and the Prussian 
Crown Prince, has proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. A bitter but very useful lesson was 
then learned by the Austrians. 

It was seen at last by her statesmen that the 
days of despotism were over, and that the em- 
pire must at once become free and constitution- 
al, or fall into inevitable decay and ruin. 

To effect this great reform, the Emperor called 
a celebrated Saxon statesman, Count Von Beust, 
to his aid; and this enlightened man succeeded 
in achieving the task committed to him. 

It must be remembered that the Austrian em- 
pire is composed, not of a single race, holding 
the same religious faith, but of at least four very 
different races, who are divided into Catholics 
and Protestants 

There are the German subjects of the Emperor, 
who live in the Austrian duchies, bordering on 
Bavaria and Saxony, the Tyrol and Styria. 
There are his Magyar subjects, who dwell in 
Hungary. There are his Slavic subjects, who 
oceupy Silecia (Austrian Poland), Bohemia and 
Moravia, and the southern previnces of Alsatia 
and Dalmatia, and the Latin or Rouman race, 
which is to be found in large numbers in the 
province of Transylvania. 

It has always been very hard to reconcile the 
interests and allay the jealousies of these various 
races. The German element, which had always 
controlled the empire before the war of 1866, 
was opposed by all the others; and Von Beust 
found it necessary, at the very beginning, to 
conciliate the great kingdom of Hungary by 
granting it a ministry and Legislature of its 
own, 

Austria, therefore, is now divided into two 
kingdoms, the Austrian proper and the Hunga- 
rian; the Emperor rales over both, but each has 
its local government, and is in local affairs in- 
dependent of the other. There is a cabinet and 
a Parliament in each: and, besides, there is a 
general Parliament for both, which deals, how- 











ever, only with foreign, military and financial 
matters affecting the whole empire. 

Following these changes came many great and 
real reforms. The Emperor was deprived of his 
right to decree laws without the sanction of the 
Legislature; free education was established; the 
people were allowed to meet and discuss politi- 
cal matters, which they could not do in former 
days; marriages were permitted to be performed 
by civil magistrate, whereas no marriage used 
to be valid in law unless it was performed by a 
priest; the right of suffrage was given to all who 
paid taxes, and freedom of the press and of re- 
ligion was fully established. 

Thus the proud old empire of Charles V. and 
Maria Theresa has become almost as free as 
England or the United States. The jealousies 
of the different races still give a great deal of 
trouble to its rulers; and it is these jealousies, 
especially of the Hungarians against the Sclaves, 
which render the position of Austria so difficult 
in dealing with the Turkish question. 

It is to be hoped that, if a war should arise 
between Russia and Turkey, Austria will be 
able to keep out of it; for if she should be in- 
volved in a great conflict now, at a time when 
she greatly needs peace and time to become 
strongly founded on her new basis of constitu- 
tional freedom, it will be a misfortune that may 
be fatal to her. 


a eel 


For the Companicn. 
A COBWEB. 


Lover devout of many a lonely place, 
Mute gossamer guest of dimness and repose, 
As loyally as the lily or balmy rose 
Obey the sunshine, does your delicate lace 
Hang sombre filaments where the stealthy pace 
Of time’s disfeaturing footsteps vaguely goes,— 
From shelves that hide old pondrous folios 
To some poor yellowing portrait’s dusty face! 
Yet though in desolate nooks you rightly reign, 
ere woven across the green of this fresh vine, 
The dignity of your wonted state you lose; 
For now the haleyon morning on your skein, 
As though to merrily challenge its dark sign, 
Strings the warm splendors of her jewelling dews! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
sitesi aan ipa 
HOW THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
WAS ESTABLISHED. 

The closeness of the vote at the Presidential 
election in November, and the doubt in which 
its result has remained ever since, has called 
general attention to the Electoral College. 

Much inquiry is made as to how this method 
of choosing the President and Vice-President 
arose, and a good deal of discussion has arisen 
as to its advantages and defects. 

It is worth while to look back and see what 
course was taken in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution when the question of the elec- 
tion of President came up. 

That Convention, as our readers know, was 
composed of many of the most distinguished 
men of the time. Some of them had been mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, and had signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Others had 
fought gallantly in the Revolutionary War. All 
seem to have been earnest patriots and able 
men, intent on setting up the best possible gov- 
ernment. 

There were two parties in the Convention; one 
of these insisted that the various States should 
be equal in power in the new Union; the other, 
that State distinctions should be lost sight of as 
much as possible, and that the central power 
should be made strong and predominant. 

These party contests entered into the discus- 
sion as to the mode of electing a President. 

We will rapidly state the various proposals 
that were made on this subject; but first let us 
say that the way in which the Convention did 
its business was, first, to consider and approve 
proposals in ‘“‘committee of the whole;’’ articles 
so approved were next reported to the Conven- 
tion for a second approval; and then the subject 
was confided to a special committee to be “‘put 
into shape; and when this was done, the Con- 
vention acted on the matter for the third and 
last time. The first proposal as to electing the 
President was made by Mr. Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, who moved that the national executives 
should be elected by Congress; and to this was 
added a motion that the President be elected for 
seven years, and then be ineligible for a second 
term. 

These propositions were all first agreed to in 
the “committee of the whole,”’ all the States ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania and Maryland voting in 
favor of them. 

When they were reported to the Convention, 
however, an earnest debate sprang up. One 
member moved that the President be elected by 
the popular vote, instead of by Congress. An- 
other wished to choose the President for life. 

Alexander Hamilton now, for the first time, 
suggested the idea of an Electoral College. He 
moved that ‘‘the Election be made by Electors 
chosen by the people in election districts.”” 

The Convention then voted in favor of the 








Electors being chosen by the Legislatures of the 
States, but afterwards reconsidered and rejected 
this, and again voted that the election should be 
by Congress, and not by Electors at all. It 
changed its mind, too, on the length of the Pres. 
idential term, voting in favor of six years jn- 
stead of seven. 

These various subjects were gone Over again 
and again, and at last were referred to a com- 
mittee of one from each State, which reported a 
plan that proposed the Electoral College systew, 
as it now exists, reduced the term of office to four 
years, and allowed the President to be re-elected. 

The report, however, suggested that, in case 
of a failure by the Electors to choose a Presi- 
dent, the Senate should elect one of the candi- 
dates. This was changed by a vote of the 
Convention, so as to have the House of Repre- 
sentatives make the election in the event of a 
failure in the Electoral College; while, to concil- 
iate the ‘‘State’s Rights’ party, it was voted 
that when it fell to the House to elect, all the 
members from each State should cast but one 
vote. The rest of the committee’s plan was 
adopted by the Convention. 

It will thus be seen that the system of the 
Electoral College was only decided upon aftera 
great deal of discussion, and when it was found 
impossible to agree, either upon a direct popular 
vote, as one party desired, or upon an election 
by Congress, which the other party tried to per- 
suade the Convention to adopt. 


A CRUEL SILENCE. 

Alice and Phabe Cary were among the no- 
blest of American women. Their characters 
were grander than their poems. They had none 
of the petty jealousies so common to ambitious 
writers, but cherished only warm sympathies 
for all persons struggling to win literary success, 
and cheered them with loving words. They 
opened their parlor and spread a bountiful ta- 
ble one evening in every week, for their friends, 
and strangers, also, found a cordial welcome. 
But many of those who weekly visited them, 
and took great delight in their society, never 
dreamed that behind the cheerful faces and 
merry words of these agreeable women, were 
aching hearts, longing for some word of sym- 
pathy. 

Alice’s biographer says: ‘Some of her warm- 
est personal friends drank tea at her table, 
waxed eloquent in her parlor; they knew Alice, 
that she was one of the noblest and sweetest of 
women; after that, what did it matter what she 
thought, or felt, or did? They never dreamed 
that when the lights were out, and the bright 
parlor closed, the woman sometimes sat down 
and wept for the word of encouragement that 
was not spoken, for the little meed of apprecia- 
tion that was not proffered, which, could it 
have come from those whose opinion she valued, 
would have been new life and inspiration to her 
amid her ceaseless toil.”’ 

It is a little thing to give a cup of water, or to 
speak a word of common comfort; yet the cool 
refreshment may give pleasure to fevered lips, 
and the encouragement may so stimulate the 
weak, that the burden shall seem easier to carry. 





RAILROAD PROFITS. 

The past year has been one of small profits to the 
railroads of the country. This has been the result 
partly of the intense rivalry between the great 
through lines, and partly of the long-continued 
depression in business. 

Those who speak of railroads as rich corporations, 
enjoying monopolies, seldom think of the fact that, 
on the whole, they pay an average dividend to the 
owners of only two or three per cent. a year. Until 
the panic of 1873 there were a very few companies 
—not more than a score of important ones—that 
paid ten percent. A larger number paid eight or 
six percent. Buta vast majority of all paid noth- 
ing at all. 

Since that time, many more have ceased paying 
any dividends, and nearly all have decreased the 
percentage. Probably the profits divided in 1876 
have been smaller than in any year of the last fif- 
teen. Yet the prices of the stocks have not iargely 
declined, for the following reason. 

The price is based on the value of money. If 
money can be lent at six per cent., the shares of 2 
well-managed railroad paying six per cent. divi- 
dends ought to sell at about par. Now if the rate of 


interest drops to five per cent., and the dividend of « 


the railroad company drops to four per cent., the 
price of the shares will be proportioned to the de- 
cline in the dividend, but to the relation of the div- 
idend to the rate of interest,—that is, it will not be 
four-eighths of the old price, but four-fifths of it. 
In the case mentioned, the new price would be not 
662, per cent., but 80 per cent. 

This has happened. The average rate of interest 
has been very low in 1876, but dividends have dimin- 
ished more. Consequently there has been 8 decline 
in price, but not so much as the decrease in divi- 
dends, taken alone, would require. 

Better days are coming for all interests and for 
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all kinds of business. The railroads will share in 
the general prosperity, but they will need to make a 
great improvement before they can reach the aver- 
age returns made to other investments. 
eo ——__—_. 
A DUTCH TEA-PARTY. 

The tea-parties of our ancestors were quite sim- 
ple, but very formal and dignified. A lady, the de- 
scendant of a Dutch family, describes the sort which 
used to take place in Schoharie County, N, Y., one 
hundred years ago. 

“The party gathered about the round table, upon 
which stood not a morsel of anything to eat except 
aliberal lump of maple sugar placed beside each 
cup. The true ancient Dutch custom always placed 
alump of sugar beside each cup. In doing the hon- 
ors of a tea-table, the question, ‘Will you bite or 
stir?’ was always propounded, The tea was served 
out of a majestic delft tea-pot, ornamented with 
paintings of fat little Dutch shepherds and shep- 
herdesses tending pigs, with boats sailing in the air, 
and houses built in the clouds. The olikekjes,— 
small round cakes with raisins in the centre and 
fried in lard—were not forgotten; nor the koekjes, 
small sweet cakes. 

“Sometimes the company of eight or ten persons 
would be seated around the old-fashioned genial 
board, each with a spoon, eating froma single dish 
of supaan (boiled Indian meal), enriched by fresh, 
sweet milk. 

“At these primitive banquets, the utmost propri- 
ety and dignity of deportment prevailed. No flirt- 
ing or coquetting. The young ladies seated them- 
selves demurely in their rush-bottomed chairs, and 
knit their own woollen stockings, nor ever opened 
their lips except to answer any question that was 
asked them. As to the gentlemen, each of them 
tranquilly smoked his pipe, and studied the blue and 
white tiles around the fireplace.” 

+o 
THE DREAMING MATCH, 

Sir William Johnson, a major-general of the mili- 
tia of the colony of New York, participated with 
much credit to himself in several expeditions against 
the French in 1735, 1759 and 1760. He was an Irish- 
man, who came to America to look after large tracts 
of land owned by his uncle in the Mohawk Valley. 
He cultivated friendly relations with the Indians, 
learning their language and studying their customs, 
and acquired an influence over them which no other 
white man ever possessed. 

His Irish wit and knowledge of the Indian charac- 
ter made him the owner of a large tract of land in 
the valley. He had received from England a mili- 
tary suit richly embroidered with gold lace. Short- 
ly after their arrival at the baronet’s house,—then 
known as Fort Johnson,—Hendrick, the great chief 
of the Mohawk nation, saw them. The Indian’s 
love of finery was excited by the richly laced coat. 

One morning. the sachem called on Sir William, 
and solemnly remarked,— 

“Brother, me dreamed last night.” . 

“Indeed!” replied Sir William ; “and what did my 
red brother dream ?” 

“Me dream that this coat be mine.” 

“Then it is yours; take it.”’ 

Well pleased with the success of his cunning, the 
Indian chief departed, arrayed in the splendid coat. 

In a few days, Sir William called on Hendrick and 
said,— 

“Brother, I dreamed last night.” 

“What did my pale-faced brother dream?” asked 
the chief. 

“I dreamed that this tract of land was all my own.” 

“Brother,” replied the Indian, looking his guest in 
the eye, “the landis yours. But I never dream with 
you again; you dream too much for me.” 

—_+oo—_—__——_. 
A COLLEGE JOKE. 

Everybody enjoys a college joke, in which wit and 
humor come to the front, without any meannesses 
to spoil the flavor. One of the best sort happened 
recently at Yale, in which the bright students were 
too much for the Faculty. The students, like all 
collegians, have a great fondness for songs, and by 
overdoing the matter on the campus and in the pub- 
lic halls, had given offence to the Faculty, and pro- 
voked a decree forbidding singing in the buildings 
or on the grounds, 

The students bowed to the decree, but their quick 
wit saw a vein of humor in it which their teachers 
had overlooked. When the chapel service came, 


and the hymn was given out, no response followed 


from any of the classes. They obeyed the new law 
to the letter, and smiled grimly at the confusion on 


the platform when the unmusical professors mur- 
dered the tune atrociously. The Faculty saw the 
Joke, and handsomely atoned for their blunder by 


repealing the obnoxious law. 


or 
SUCCESS BY INTEGRITY. 


It is often said, and oftener thought, by shrewd 
men, that a little double dealing is essential to the 
They confound enter- 
prise and sagacity with deceit, and think the latter 
A | the earlier stages of its history. 

The seas could never have attained their present | 
condition had not the earth which they encompassed 
when they were young been then an orb of fire. 
Every wave that pours in upon the shore speaks to ! 
us of so remote a past that all ordinary time-meas- | 
ures fail us in the attempt to indicate the length of | 


highest success in business. 


as helpful as the former in winning a fortune. 
single historical fact testifies strongly against them. 


In Hindostay the leading merchants in the large 

_ cities are neither Hindoos nor Mahometans, thougl 
these two. classes comprise a vast majority of the 
Population. They are Parsees, belonging to a relig- 
ious body once numerous, but now almost extinct. 
They are disciples of Zoroaster, a famous Median 
philosopher, who lived twenty-five centuries ago, 


is the worship of the sun, the symbol of light, and 
they lay great stress on veracity and integrity. The 
Parsees are noted throughout India for their love of 
truth, and their inflexible honesty, and these two 
qualities make them, though few in number, the | 
most successful business men in India, The same 

qualities can win similar success in the United States. | 


nation. The leading religious tenet of these people | 
| 
| 
| 





+o 
STER’S LOVE, 
The story of a talented man’s decline is always 
sad, but its effect of contrast, when followed by the | 
story of his cure, is like the cloud behind the rain- 
bow. The New York correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune thus sketches the career of a popular “sil- 
ver-voiced tenor”’ in the former city, who was saved 
to honor and manhood solely by a sister’s faithful 
love. 








| 
Only a few years ago he was partner in a flourish- | 
ing mercantile house in a Western city. He had 
money, friends, reputation, and hope. His voice 
was in demand, and he frequently sustained leading 
parts in church concerts and even oratorios. Every- | 
where he was popular, and no one of his years 
seemed to have finer prospects for the future. At | 
the age of twenty-three he married an heiress, and | 
his happiness seemed complete. 
In an evil hour, however, he became addicted to 
drink, and then misfortunes came thick and fast. | 
His wife died, his own health was broken down, his | 
business fell off, and step by step he was ruined. | 
His wife’s relations disowned him, and all deserted 
him save an only sister. She clung to him witha | 
true devotion, trying to save him. Finally he de- 
scended to the lowest depths of drunkenness, and | 
became a drunken sot. Still the sister held on. 
She would not give him up. 
With much difficulty she got him into an inebriate 
asylum, and by tender nursing restored him to rea- 
son and sobriety. By this time all his own means 
and his sister’s had been exhausted, and they came 
hither in questof employment. After various expe- 
riences he got a situation as a chorus singer in an | 
operatic troupe, and then attracted notice by his ar- | 
tistic singing, until at length he was employed in | 
his present place on a handsome salary. He is en- 
tirely cured of drinking and a model of deportment. 
His sister keeps house, and a more attentive brother 
does not live. i 


ine dad 

ANECDOTE OF WHITTIER, 
All people are not so intellectual or so grandly 
busy as to live entirely above the temptations of ex- 
pensive fashion, and unconscious of its demands, 
nor can all expect to be. But there are none who 
might not feel the example and learn the lesson of a 
great man’s modest wants. Mr. Whittier’s simplic- 
ity of life and thought is illustrated by a story told 
by a writer in the Boston Zimes. She says: 

















A very elegant woman of Boston was walking with 
Col. Higginson. “I want you to come in to Osgood’s 
with me,” he said to his lady friend, ‘and see Whit- 
tier, who is there to-day.” 

They went in and found the poet. After a little 
while the conversation turned on a young girl with 
colored blood in her veins, who had a place in the 
freedmen’s bureau at a small salary, and was rather 
petted by the philanthropists of a certain Boston 
clique. After a prolonged discourse on her virtues 
and social privations, Col. Higginson said,— 

“And, poor child, after her board and other ex- 
penses are paid, she has only $50 a year for her 
dress !’” 

Whittier drew up slowly about his figure the gray 
avoollen shawl that he wore. ‘Fifty dollars,” said 
he; “and does not thee think that is enough? I 
never spent more than that sum a year for dress in 
my life.’ 

Looking at the Spartan simplicity of the Quaker 
poet, one could readily believe him, and Col. Hig- 
ginson was at a loss for reply. He did not point to 
his elegant companion, and say that that sum would 
hardly buy gloves; and I suppose the poet accepted 
her splendor as a matter of course, and did not 
dream of the cost. 

a ere aees 


A POLITE GORILLA. 
Much effort has been made by naturalists and 
zoological societies to bring home and civilize a go- 
rilla—the wildest and most savage creature of the 
ape tribes. But thus far, we believe, the world has 
but one “success” to show for it. 


Pungu, the young gorilla lately received at the 
Berlin Aquarium, is the pet of the Prussian capital, 
and dwells in a large glass palace, erected for his 
express occupation. His interesting manners have 
been the subject of a paper read before the German 
Association of naturalists and physicians, from 
which Nature takes the following particulars: 

“He nods and claps his hands to visitors, wakes 
up like a man and stretches himself. His keeper 
must always be beside him and eat with him. He 
eats what his keeper eats; they share dinner and 
supper. The keeper must temain by him till he 
goes to sleep, his sleep lasting eight hours. 

“His easy life has increased his weight ina few 
months from thirty-one to thirty-seven pounds. 
For some months he had inflammation of the lungs, 
when his old friend, Dr. Fallenstein, was fetched, 
who treated him with quinine and Ems water, which 
made him better. When Dr. Hermes left the go- 


| The butcher followed the thief to a wretched tene- | 


| death. 


| conjugal love and fidelity. 


| grains of common sense she will find this out. 


fires, under whose action sixty thousand millions of 
millions of tons of salt were extracted from the 
earth’s substance and added to its envelope. 


——_+oo—___—- 
POVERTY AND CRIME, 

It is reported that our jails and prisons are filling 
up rapidly, from the increase of crime due to the 
“hard times.” The following incident suggests that | 
the prevention of crime by timely charity is cheaper | 
than its punishment: 








A few days ago, a Binghamton (N. Y.) butcher 
saw aman take a quarter of mutton from a hook 
outside the shop and quietly walk away with it. 





ment, and, after some hesitation, pushed open the 
door. The whole family were eating the mutton | 
raw. The thief said that he was unable to get 

work, and was compelled to take whatever came in 

his way in order to lowe his family from starving to 

The butcher had no heart to arrest the fel- 

low. 


~~~ — +o 
MERITED, | 

Garrick, the actor, is credited with having once | 
administered a severe but merited dressing to | 
Sterne, the author of “The Sentimental ie | 


through France,’ who seldom put into practice the 
fine sentiments he put into his books. 

Sterne treated his wife very badly; notwithstand- 
ing which he was sufliciently ill-advised to maunder 
one day,in the presence of Garrick, in praise of 
“The husband,’ said 
Sterne, ‘who behaves unkindly to his wife, deserves 
to have his house burnt over his head.” “If you 
think so,”’ quietly remarked Garrick, “I hope your 
house is insured.” 

~~ 
THE TRUTH. 

The “witty dean of St. Patrick” was a blunt speak- 

er,and there is a spice of truth in what he says here; 


Speaking of education, Sydney Smith said, “Never 
teach false morality. How exquisitely absurd to 
teach girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no 
use! Beauty is of value; her whole prospects and 
happiness in life may often depend upon a new 





}gown or a becoming bonnet, and if she has five 


The 
great thing is to teach her their just value, and that 
there must be something better under the bonnet 
than a pretty face if she would have real happiness, 
But never sacrifice truth.” 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


As there is a constant demand for new and original de- 
signs we have just published a new set which is very at- 
tractive. The cut shows one of these new designs. It is 
a Stereoscopic View Holder (Eastlake pattern) which was 
designed for us by one of the best artists in Boston, 
Every one who has a sawshould cut out this beautiful 
and very useful article. 
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STEREOSCoric View Ho.per [EASTLAKE PATTERN). 


LIST OF THE NEW DESIGNS: 
No. 1. Stereoscopic View Holder. 
2. Corner Bracket. 
. Photograph Frame. 
Tretty Easel. 
. Match Safe. 
Picture Frame. 
Side Wall Bracket. 
Paper Knife. 
ly’s Work-box. 
10. Card Frame. 
ll. Silkk Winder. 
12. Card Receiver. 
13. Fancy Picture Easel. 
14. Fancy Ornament. 
15. A Pretty Knife Rest. 
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rilla on the previous Sunday, the latter showed the 
doctor his tongue, clapped his hands, and squeezed 
the hand of the doctor, as an indication, the latter 
believed, of his recovery.” 
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THE SALT OF THE SEA. 

A writer in the Cornhill Magazine tells how the 
sea, when it was young, was salted: 

We must, then, regard the salts of the sea as in 

the main dissolved from the solid crust during that 

remote period when the seas were young. 


cal processes through which the earth had to pass in 


nN 
the vast intervals separating us from it. 


icance truly cosmical in its importance. 





and whose principles were adopted by the Persian 


The seas 
thus indicate to us the nature of those vast chemi- 


The saltness of the ocean is no minor feature or 
mere detail of our globe’s economy, but has a signif- 
Tremen- 
dous indeed must have been the activity of these 
primeval processes, fierce the heat of the primeval | 


For only 25 cents we will send to any address the 
| above, 
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is the most beautiful work of the'kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
six Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn 
colored from nature. Price 50 cents in paper covers; 
$l in elegant cloth. Printed in German and 
Yick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents i 
Vick’s Catalogue —300 illustration vs 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 


§ AGENTS WANTED for tho — 
5,000 r ‘ STORY ot . 


CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
search. With fac-simile letters tillustrations. Ont- 
sells all other books. ¢ 50 orders in one 
day. Terms liberal. A Lon our MAG 
NIFICENT FAMILY 1] h Invaluable Ilus- 
trated Aids and Superb Address, Joun EF. 
Potter & Co., Publishers, 
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My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for 1877 will be ready by January,and sent free to all 
whoapply. Customers of last season need not write for 
it. L offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any seed house in Amer 2 large por- 
tion of which were grown on my six seed farms. Printed 
directions for cultivation on every package. Ali seed sold 
from my establishment warrantied to be both fresh and 
true to name; 80 far, thatshould it prove otherwise I will 
refill the order gratis. As the original introducer of the 
Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cab- 
bages, and a score of other new vegetables, | invite the 
patronage of all who are anzious to have their seed fresh, 
true,and of the very best strain. New Vegetables a 
epecinlty, 
JAMES J 












J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 

the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 





which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y 
This Cut shows the form of the Sugar 
Trough Gourd, They hold from three to 
ten gallons each. Twenty-five cents pays 
for a package of the seed, and one of 
Pansy Double Zinnia and Striped Petu- 





nia. Price list of secds free. 
Address, WALDO F. BROWN, 
30x 17. Oxford, Ohio. 
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NCY WOODS 

For Bracket and Fret Sawing. We have a full assortment 

of all kinds of woods for the above work. Prices low, 
Enclose Stamp for Price List. 

Clark & Smith, Cor. Beverly & Traverse Sts.,Boston, Mass. 
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200 pages, Over 

600 fine engravings, two 
elegant colored plates, and 
gives full descriptions, prices 
and directions for_ planting 
over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gurdencr & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
Oar Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicanta, 
Wi WILL your name neatly printed on them 
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best offer ever made as the cards are not the smail kind 
that are being advertised all through the country. but are 
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15 New and Choice Designs, 
1 Sheet Impression Paper, 
| 2 Bracket Saw Blades, 
In ordering, say “Special Offer No. 2.” 
PERRY MASON «& Co. 
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~ ‘THIS IMPROVED SPRING STEE 
Bracket and Fret Saw, 


50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of linpres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Aw); also full direc- 
tions; sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 
RS te eres 
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'BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the tol- 
my | 
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let and the bath, > 
artificial and decep- 
tive odors tocover 
common and dcleter- 
Siousingredicnts. Af. 
ter years of scicntilic 
Bi experiment the man- 
4 ufacturer of B.T. Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap has 
perfected and now 
offers to the public 
The Finest Tottet yg in gape 
nly the purest vegetable oils used in tts manufacture. 
Fer Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in ¢ hrist- 
endom. Sample box ontario 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
toany address on receipt of 75 cents. fi 
| any MN‘Address B,.'T. Babbitt, New York City. 
@@For Salo by all Druggists..ce 


Salesmen to sell light Hardware to eal- 
ers. NO PEDDLING. - Salary, $1,200 a 
vear. Hoteland travelling expenses paid. 
Address DEFIANCE MFG. CO., Chicago, Il. 
ANTED! SALESMEN at «salary of 812004 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 


PEDDLING. otel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Monitor Mancpacturine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For the Companion. 
RIZPAH.* 
2 SAMUEL 21: 10. 


Lo; the day-star’s golden car 
Brings the morning from afar, 
Lighting up Mount Gib-e-ah, 


I must raise my eyes and see, 
In the sighing cypress tree, 
Faces dead, but dear to me. 


Sons of Rizpah—children nine! 
Sons of Sanl—a kingly line! 
Drunken now with death’s pale wine! 


Tam Rizpah—and acursed! 
Vulture’s hunger, jackalls thirst 
For the babes I fondly nursed! 


O my darlings! Mine no more! 
Never mother wept before 
With a soul so sick and sore! 


From their cold and comely clay 
T must once more drive away 
The avenging birds of prey. 


Since the barley fields were ripe, 
In the darkness, in the light 

ti have waged a weary fight. 
Winds at twilight as they blow 
Move their dead limbs to and fro, 
Mock me, while I watch below; 


For 1 fancy them alive; 
From my half-sleep, rise and strive, 
Back the birds and dreams to drive! 


In despair aloud 1 ery; 
“Speak Ar-mo-ni! It is I- 
Rizpah!” There is no reply. 

Then T turn me to the other: 

“Hear, Me-phib-o-sheth, thy mother !”— 
He is voiceless as his brother, 

Long ago death’s frigid stare 

Left their features fond and fair: 

And I knew whose touch was there, 


Death is cruel; but decay 
Is my helper, none can stay 
What her hands would steal away. 


Spite of gibbet and of chain 
Soon upon the flowery plain 
You will lie my twain, my slain, 
Then by hands you loved the best 
Shall the soft, sweet earth be pressed 
On your bones; and we will rest, 
SIMEON TUCKER CLARK, 


*Suggested by Becker’s Admirable picture, Centennial 
Exhibition, Memorial Hall, Gallery E., French, Art De- 
partment. 
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For the Companion, 


DICKEY RAWLINS, 


He had grown to be quite a large boy--twelve 
years old—before he learned anything good. 
His childhood was passed in a dark London 
court, back of Old Pye Street, his father was a 
counterfeiter by profession, as well as a drunk- 
ard by habit, while the best that ean be said of 
his mother is that she was a fit mate for such a 
man. 

From his inianecy, Dickey’s daily and only 
schooling was in the art of concealment—the 
science of secret wrong-doing. 

His home was itself a lurking place, an attic 
den up five flights of stairs in an old house at 
the farther end of « blind alley off Duck Lane. 
This was a dangerous quarter of the city where 
respectable people never go, and frequented 
chiefly by skulkers from justice. 

Here Rawlins the elder had his clandestine 
“mint,” pursued his unlawful coining trade, and 
caroused on the profits with his rascal friends 
and confederates. Here he tanght his little son 
how to dodge the police, sent him out on wharf 
and warehouse errands to steal pewter for his 
work, and practised him in sreallowing spurious 
shillings. ‘The boy became so adept in this that 
he could bolt six of the coins in suecession, thus 
putting them effectually out of sight in case of a 
sudden surprise by the officers of the law. 

After years of impunity and successful con- 
eealment the surprise came at last. Ingeniously 
guarded as it was, the outlaw’s stronghold was 
reached by the police one night, and the coiner 
Was caught at his work, 

The rush of the officers into the attic, the des- 
perate escape of his mother, his father’s tiger- 
like resistance, the peculiar ‘rogue-whistle,”’ 
summoning the coiner’s “pals,” the fight and 
the final capture, were the last memory left on 
the mind of the crime-bred boy, of his nursery 
days in Duck Lane, 

And now came the grand turn in the life of 
Dickey Rawlins. So sudden and extreme was 
the change that the vile past was wiped out al- 
most as completely as if it had never been. 

He was taken to the Westminster Refuge, a 
station of the Ragged School Union, and there 
amid new and pure surroundings received his 
first ideas of what morality is and of the real 
meaning of home, love, duty and religion. 

With patient wisdom his protectors and teach- 
ers instilled into him the principles of useful 
knowledge and right conduct, and made him un- 





derstand that the fear of God was the true safe- 
ty of character and foundation of happiness. 

Dickey was a bright boy and learned rapidly. 
His moral education (from vice to virtue) was a 
work of time, but he strengthened as he grew, 
and the final result more than rewarded the la- 
bor of his benefactors. 

He is a man now, living in far Australia, where 
he went with a colony of emigrants several years 
ago, to be a power for good in that new world, as 
earnest and decided as his early training threat- 
ened to make him for evil. 

This story of a soul's rescue records only one 
of the many trophies of Christian love and fidel- 
ity now living to bless the work of the London 
Ragged School Union. The leader in the move- 
ment which brought this society into being was 
Lord Shaftsbury, the first religious influence on 
whose childhood life by Mary Millas, a poor 
servant girl, was narrated in the Companion sev- 
eral months ago. 

——— +O 


TEE SHARK “CAN’T HELP IT.” 


If apologies have been offered for Tamerlane, 
Guy Fawkes and Capt. Kidd, may not sharks 
have their turn, too, and enjoy the benefit of a 
good word? An exchange thinks that the shark 
is a victim to his constitution, and that what 
makes him so savage and dangerous is too many 
sharp teeth and too big a liner—the latter, with 
his “spleen’’ occupying one-third of his whole 
body: 


The bile and other digestive juices which are 
secreted from such an immense apparatus, and 
poured continually into the stomach, tend to 
stimulate appetite prodigiously—and what hun- 
gry animal with good teeth was ever tender- 
hearted? 

In truth, a shark’s appetite can never be.ap- 
peased; for, in addition to this bilious diathesis, 
he is not a careful masticator, but, hastily bolt- 
ing his food, produces, thereby, not only the mo- 
roseness of indigestion, but a whole host of para- 
sites, which goad as well as irritate the intes- 
tines to that degree that the poor squalus is 
sometimes quite beside himself from the tor- 
ments, and rushes, like a blind Polyphemus, 
through the waves in search of anything to cram 
down his maw, that may allay such urgent dis- 
tress. He does not seek to be cruel, but he is 
cruelly famished. 

“It is not I,’ expostulates the man in the 
crowd, “that is pushing; it is others behind me.” 

The poor wretch must satisfy not only his own 
ravenous appetite, but the constant demand of 
these internal parasites, either with dead or liv- 
ing food; and therefore it is that, sped as from a 
catapult, he pounces on a quarry, and sometimes 
gorges himself beyond what he is able to con- 
tain. 





In short, to adapt good Dr. Watts: 
“Let sharks all other creatures eat, 
For God hath made them so.” 
But notwithstanding the “‘bilious’’ excuse for 
these ravenous cut-throats of the sea we presume 
men will still feel it their duty to kill them when- 
ever they get a chance. 

As the Quaker said to the snake, “‘I bear thee 
no grudge, but for safety’s sake, I must step on 
thy head.”’ 
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A FIERCE ENCOUNTER. 


A writer tells this forest story for the readers 
of the Young Reaper: 


The subject of this adventure I was well ac- 
quainted with, and have often shaken his muti- 
lated hand. The early settlers in Jefferson coun- 
ty, New York, found the panthers much too nu- 
merous for the safety of their calves, their sheep 
and their pigs, hence large rewards were offered 
for their destruction, which led to their being 
trapped and hunted with great zeal. 

At a place called Plessis, resided a well-known 
hunter, named Jairus Rich, who gave most of 
his time to trapping and hunting. Going one 
morning to visit his traps, he observed a large 
panther spring up from near where one had been 
set and run off with the trap attached to his leg. 
He fired, but in the excitement of the moment 
missed his game, which escaped into the thicket. 
He returned to his shanty, procured a dog, and 
again returned to the woods. 

Here he placed himself so as to have a good 
shot at the animal when started by the dog. He 
did not wait long before he observed the large 
head of the panther emerge from the bushes 
about five rods from where he stood, at which 
he immediately fired, and was fortunate in kill- 
ing the animal instantly. 

But when he went to examine the beast, he 
found that it was not the animal which had car- 
ried off his trap, which he resolved to have also. 
Just then a heavy shower came on, and he found 
it exceedingly difficult to load his rifle, which 
consumed considerable time, during which, how- 
ever, the dog had arouse’ the other animal, at 
which it was furiously barking. 

Following the sound of the dog, he soon came 
upon the skulking panther and again discharged 
his piece, but, as in the first instance, in such 
haste as to only slightly wound the beast. As 
the rain was now pouring down in such torrents 
that he could not reload, he threw down his gun 
and resolved to finish his victim with knife and 
hatchet. 

Rich at once grappled with his foe, and a fear- 
ful struggle ensued, in which the panther was 
finally got under; but with one of the man’s 
hands in his month. During the conflict the 





hatchet was lost, and the poor hunter seemed 
wholly at the mercy of the maddened beast. 

But with great coolness and determination, 
Rich succeeded in getting a large knife from his 
pocket, opened it with his teeth, and then he 
fairly cut the throat of his blood-thirsty antago- 
nist. He escaped with his life, but was so badly 
torn and so weak from loss of blood that he 
could only crawl to the nearest house, where he 
was compelled to remain for many weeks. . 

He finally recovered, but with a terribly muti- 
lated hand and several ghastly scars which he 
carried to his grave. Several years afterward 
Rich key ta public house in the village of Water- 
town, N. Y., and, to commemorate his victory 
over the panther, had the scene of the conflict 
painted on his sign. 





—~o——_—_—__ 
WHO WAS CASABIANCA ? 

The school-boy who does not know and has 
never declaimed Mrs. Hemans’ poem, beginning 
“The boy stood on the burning deck,’’ has cer- 
tainly missed a treasure and a favorite. The 
history of the “boy’’ thus immortalized is not 
generally known; and Mr. F. M. Colby prepared 
it some time ago for the Morning Star. 


Owen Casabianca was a native of Corsica, on 
which island he was born in the year 1788. His 
father was Louis Casabianca, a distinguished 
French politician and naval commander, and the 
friend of Napoleon, who, you will remember, 
was also a Corsican. He was captain at this time 
of the Orient, one of the largest vessels in the 
French navy, a magnificent ship of war, carrying 
one hundred and twenty guns and five hundred 
seamen. 

Of young Casabianca’s mother we know little 
save that she was a young and beautiful Corsi- 
can lady, and devotedly attached to her son. 
Owen was her only child, a handsome, manly 
little fellow, with her beauty in his flashing eyes 
and dusky hair. 

She died while yet he was very young, and 
when the green sod was placed above her grave, 
the boy left the pleasant valley under the smil- 
ing hills of Corsica to go with his father and 
tread the hard deck of a war vessel. 

Mere child as he was, Casabianca soon grew 
to love his father’s dangerous calling, and be- 
came a favorite with all on board. He was made 
a midshipman, and at the early age of ten years 
—_ with his father in the battle of the 
Nile. 

The ship caught fire during the action. Soon 
after, Capt. Casabianca, the father, was wound- 
ed by a musket-ball. Not yet disabled, he was 
struck in the head some minutes later by a 
—, which laid him upon the deck insensi- 

le. 

His gallant son, unconscious of the chieftain’s 
doom, still held his post at the battery where he 
worked like the hero he was. Hesaw the flames 
raging around him, he saw the ship’s crew de- 
serting him one by one, and the boy was urged 
to flee. 

With a courage and coolness beyond his years, 
he refused to desert his post. Worthy son of 
Louis Casabianca, he fought on and never aban- 
doned the Orient till the whole of the immense 
vessel was enveloped in flames. Then, seeking 
refuge on a floating mast, he left the burning 
ship behind him. 

But he was too late. The final catastrophe 
came like the judgment doom. With an explo- 
sion so tremendous that every ship felt it to the 
very bottom, the Orient blew up, and from 
among the wreck the next morning was picked 
up the dead, mangled body of the young hero 
whose story romance and poetry cannot make 
more heroic than it was. 

His tragic fate has been related in millions of 
homes, and the father’s glory has been over- 
shadowed by that of the son’s. Brave, faithful 
heart, he rests now far beneath the waters in 
that classic sunset land, and maybe the rushes 
of the Nile whisper his requiem where they 
tremble in the fragrant orient breezes that sweep 
from the Midland sea, And who shall say it is 
not a noble grave? 


+ 
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A NOBLE SPANIARD. 


Meanness takes advantage of an enemy’s mis- 
fortune to crush him. Magnanimity makes an 
enemy’s misfortune its opportunity to help him. 


During the war between Spain and England, 
in 1746, an English man-of-war, the Elizabeth, 
was caught in a terrific storm off the coast of 
Florida, and driven to the southward. Hercom- 
mander, Sir John Edwards, deeming the lives of 
his crew worth considering, and knowing that 
Havana was the only port into which he could 
run for safety, resolved to sacrifice his ship to 
save his men, even though the saving could only 
consign them to the condition of prisoners of 
war. Accordingly he ran into the enemy’s 
stronghold, the commander of the fort at the en- 
trance not deeming it worth while to fire upon a 
shattered and disabled ship. Capt. Edwards, by 
request, was conducted before the captain-gen- 
eral of the island, to whom he said: 

“T have come, sir, to deliver up myself, my 
ship, and the men under me, into your hands. 
This I have done to save the lives placed under 
my charge from the fury of the tempest, and I 
trust, sir, that those lives may be held sacred by 
you. 

Said the Spaniard, “I will not be guilty of an 
act that could only dishonor me. Had you been 
captured in battle, or had you been brought in 
by one of our own ships, I should have held you 
prisoners; but since you are driven hither by 
stress of weather, and have trusted in my honor, 
I can afford to forget that my nation is at war 
with yours, and only remember that we are 
men, children of the same Almighty Parent, and 
dependent upon one another in our seasons of 
distress. Remain, sir, in our safe harbor until 


your vessel is refitted; and you are also at liber- 
ty to purchase such provisions as you may re- 
uire for the sustenance of your crew while here, 
‘hen you may go hence with a safe pass beyond 
the Bermudas. After that, sir, you become to 
me an Englishman, and I will capture you jf | 
can.” 


There was true nobility of ‘spirit. Can & man 
be a hero without magnanimity.— NV. Y. Ledger. 
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DANGEROUS SOAP. 
The public is cautioned by the Scientific Amer- 
ican against the use of dangerous soaps. It 
says: 


We have remarked of late the introduction in- 
to the market, under high-sounding names, of 
various strong potash combinations, intended for 
laundry and cleansing purposes. 

One of these preparations, which appears to 
contain more caustic potash than any other in- 
gredient, lately caused the death of a child who 
accidentally ate some of it; and we have found 
the same stuff strong enough to remove old hard 
paint from wood-work when merely wetted by 
the same and allowed to rest thereon for per- 
haps an hour or two. 

We advise our readers to let such preparations 
severely alone; they are ruinous to clothes, and, 
except to cleanse kitchen floorsand other grease- 
soaked places, should not be used. 

Even the ordinary low grade soaps are heavily 
charged with soda and impurities, which, the 
manufacturers say, they are obliged to add, in 
order to hold their own with fraudulent dealers 
who adulterate still more heavily; and these 
soaps are also highly destructive to fabrics. 

It is much better economy to purchase a good 
quality, even a superior quality, of white soap 
for household purposes, for the extra cost of the 
soap will, in the end, be more than saved in the 
lessened wear of clothes or oil cloths, and of 
paint. 

It is hardly necessary to add that strong alkali 
soaps should never be used on the skin, as their 
effect is corrosive and harmful, The object of 
using soap for the toilet is simply to overcome 
the natural oil which exudes from the body, and 
render it possible for the water to combine there- 
with, and a very little of the soap is ample for 
this purpose. 


+> 
+> 


PULLING THE HIPPO’S TOOTH. 

We have read of the successful experiment in 
dental surgery on a lion, and of the amputation 
of an elephant’s foot. Now a water-monster 
takes his turn—without chloroform. Says the 
New York World: 


The baby hippopotamus ‘“‘Baba’’ has become 
the chief _ of the Aquarium, much to the dis- 

ust of the trained seal and the learned otter. 

aba is docile, and, when not following his 
keeper, lies quietly in a sunny spot near one of 
the windows on the Thirty-fifth Street side, 
where, with lazy content, he submits to having 
his ears scratched by the children. 

Baba has his troubles, however, and for the 
ast day or two had evidently been suffering 
rom some derangement. ‘‘Doc,’’ his keeper, 
finally decided that it was toothache. 

An examination showed, in fact, that one of 
his milk-teeth was badly decayed. ‘‘Doc’’ said 
it must come out, and speedily improvised for- 
ceps out of a pair of gas-nippers. 

aba obediently opened his mouth, and “Doc” 
laid hold of the tooth. Then the forceps slipped, 
and the keeper sat down with a ae amid the 
suppressed laughter and ironical applause of the 
spectators, while Baba looked lazily out of his 
half-closed eyes as if to say,— 

‘‘What is all this fuss about?” 

When with grim determination ‘Doc’ ap- 
proached again, Baba uttered a rather dissatis- 
fied grunt, but opened his mouth. This time the 
tongs held, and a strong pull proved too much 
for Baba’s equanimity. 

He got to his legs with a 600-pound jump. 
‘Doc’ held on with all his might; there was a 
moment of breathless suspense, and then the 
keeper again suddenly took a sitting posture, 
waving, however, with a triumphant air the 
huge forceps, in the jaws of which glistened the 
large white molar. 

Baba trotted off a few steps, and stood for a 
moment gazing at his keeper. He shook his 
head as if to see if everything was all right, and 
then came against his friend as if to express his 
thanks. 

A rinse of the mouth with a sponge and Baba 
was himself again, and trotted contentedly after 
his keeper, the pair being followed by a crowd of 
admirers. 





a> 
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IN THE SANCTUM. 

Rats are unwelcome fellows anywhere,—never 
more so than in the private office of a newspaper 
editor,—and the sufferer in the instance here 
told could give one of the reasons why: 


The other evening, says the Montreal Witness, 
a reporter for a morning contemporary was eD- 
gaged in writing up his items, when he suddenly 
and quite unintentionally furnished an item him- 
self. He was so engrossed in describing the 
mysteries of the police court that he did not no- 
tice an ancient and wise-looking rat, who was 
out on a prospecting tour, and was examining 
very minutely the mud about the bottom of the 
reporter’s pantaloons. The mud seemed of good 
quality, and the rat began to nibble it; the re- 
porter became conscious of some unusual going- 
on about his pedal extremities, and gave a kick. 
Then the trouble began. The rat made a spring 
and commenced a voyage of discovery up the 
leg of the reporter’s pantaloons. The reporter 





gave a jump and a how! of astonishment, upset 





his chair, nearly overturning the table, and 
yelled “Murder!” When the compositors and 
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derks from the business office, attracted by his 
cries, entered the room, they found him cutting 
such fantastic capers that they thought he was 
either crazy, or Was practising a new fling for 
the St. Vitus’ dance. The rat was finally 
knocked in the head with a ‘‘column-rule.”’ 
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For the Companion. 


WHEN NIGHTS ARE LONG. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MRS. FINLEY. 

When nights are long 
With a hoarse, rude song, 

As if out from home for a wild carouse, 
Boisterous and bold, 
And bitterly cold, 

The wind roams round and round the house. 





He whistles free 
In a keen, shrill key 
Through all the crannies, in all the chinks, 
But little they care 
Who are gathered there 
In the parlor, Edith, Gold-Locks, Ginx. 





What do they do, 
These children, who 
Feel home’s warm firelight on them fall? 
Why, Edith stands, 
And her little hands 
Make rabbit pictures upon the wall. 





And Gold-Locks plays 
In a dozen ways, 

How Rosy, the doll, is sick or cold; 
And Ginx, of course, 
Has mounted a horse 

Which he fancies very hard to hold. 





But, children dear, 
Outside in the drear, 
Chill street, where the snow creaks to the tread, 
I know that some 
Of the homeless roam 
Who have neither clothes, nor fire, nor bread! 











| If but for a night 

| My will were might, 

H Only the strong ones should be poor, 

| And every child 

} When the storm is wild” 

| Should rest in a cosey home secure. 

| Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs, 

| A 

| Forthe Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S CURTAINS. 

| By Mary L. B. Branch. 

Ever so many years ago, there was a little 
| girl named Polly, who lived out on a beautiful 
| farm where there were plenty of cows, and pigs, 
| and chickens, and apple trees, and daisies. 


| Polly’s grandmother lived in the town, in an 


! old house, older than you ever saw, maybe, for 
| it had been built more than two hundred years. 
| It had the great fire-place and chimney that 
| used to be the fashion, and a great square par- 
| lor, with a wonderful fire-board; it had a pantry 
| where there were sure to be pies and seed-cook- 
| ies, go when you would, and it had, best of all, 
|the nice sunny “keeping-room,”’ with deep- 
seated windows, where a little girl could play 
house all day, and with grandmother’s own bed 
in the corner, hidden by great flowing chintz 
curtains that reached from the tester to the floor. 
Those curtains were Polly’s never-failing de- 
light, for they were covered with bunches of 
roses, and little boy-angels sitting on clouds and 
playing their harps. 
Once a week, and often twice, the farm-horse 
was harnessed up, and Polly and her mother 
went to see grandma. But Polly always felt 
that she never stayed long enough. She would 
just have started housekeeping in the window, 
perhaps, or have just reached the middle of a 
cooky, or have just caught the kitten, when her 
father would come in and say his business was 
done, and they had better get home before dark. 
“O mother, do let me stay all night!”? was 
Polly’s regular request, but she never did stay 
till one particular winter afternoon, when it grew 
dark early. 
“Where’s Polly?” asked her father, when he 
came in to hurry them off. 
“Where's Polly?” asked her mother, getting 
the little shawl and hood all ready. 
“Why, here she is on my bed!”’ exclaimed 
grandma, as she went behind the curtains, “and 
she’s fast asleep! It’s cruel to wake the lamb 
up. Do let her stay for once, Ann.” 
Mother came to look, and siniled a little as 
she noticed a twitch in the eyelids, but it was 
snowing out of doors, and she thought, maybe, 
on the whole, Polly had better stay; so she said, 
cheerfully,— 
‘Very well, we’ll leave her, and her father 
can come for her to-morrow night.” 
So they went, and no sooner had the wagon 
fairly started than there was a shout, and a 
great peal of laughing, and a rush, as Polly 
jumped off the bed and flew to her grandmother 
to give her a hug. 
“You're a little rogue!” said grandma, giving 
| her a little shake and a big kiss. 
‘May I have jell for supper?’ asked Polly. 
Of course she had it, and everything else she 
wanted, and after supper, grandmother held her 
in her lap, and told her an old fairy story about 
Slee, Bet and Polly.” 
“Was I named after that Polly?’ asked the 
little girl. 
“No, you were named after your great-grand- 
mother on your father’s side, Polly Rogers. I 
used to know her.” 
Polly sat still and wondered how many Pollys 
there had ever been, till her little head began to 


her one of her own short night-gowns to sleep 
bed, and knew no more till morning. 


gels looking at her, and the sun was shining in, 
and she could hear grandma in the kitchen. 


ing the biscuits in the tin baker before the fire. 
After breakfast, she had a splendid time. 





nod. Then grandma undressed her, and lent 
in, and Polly sank down in the great feather 
When she awoke, there were all the little an- 


In 
a minute and a half, Polly was there, too, watch- 


In 
the first place, she went up garret with grand- 
ma after the quilting-frame, and she hid inside 
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the old clock for as much as five minutes, just 
for fun, and got a whole handful of dried pep- 
permint to nibble. 

Then when they came down, while grandma 
got her quilt in, Polly kept house in the small 
window, and had all the pieces of a broken san- 
cer for dishes. \ 
But by-and-by she moved to another house, ' 
and where do you suppose it was? Under the 
great flower-basket quilt that was stretched up-' 
on the frame, and you haven’t an idea, unless | 
you have tried it, what a lovely house that! 
makes. There Polly gathered her dishes, and | 
the cat, and a rag baby, and was happy as a} 
queen. | 
Mrs. Clark and Miss Avery came in presently | 
with their thimbles to help grandma get her} 
quilt out, and they all three talked and stitched, | 
and talked and stitched, quite forgetting little | 
Polly down at their feet. 
Fora long time she watched the pretty dia- | 
monds, as they appeared, one after another, in | 
the roof of her house, and when she tired of 
that, why, there were Miss Avery’s sharp scis- 
sors on the floor, that had been dropped and 
never missed. Now Polly’s mother hardly ever 
let her take scissors, because she wasn’t quite 
five yet, and might do mischief. But this time 
there was nobody to say, ‘‘No, no!” 

Those dear little boy-angels! How often she 
had wished she could take one home to play 
with! She crept out from under the quilting- 
frame, and no one noticed, for they were very 
busy talking about how to wash feathers. 

At last there came a moment when Miss Avery 
missed her scissors, and pushed her chair back 
to look for them. 

“Where can they be?’ she said, and then she 
exclaimed, ‘““Why, massy sakes, that little Pol- 
ly’s got hold of "em, and I do believe she’s is in 
mischief!”’ 

“You little tyke!”’ said grandma, getting up 
as quick as she could, and both the other ladies 
ran to the spot. Polly had just finished cutting 
out the second angel, and there they lay smiling 
in her lap. 

“Your nice chintz curtains!”’ cried Mrs. Clark. 
“Why, you aint had ’em but a year, Miss Gar- 
ner!” 

“She’s cut ’em all zig-zag,” said Miss Avery, 
examining the holes hopelessly. 

You little tyke!’’ repeated grandma, and she 
really did not know what else to say. 

The dear little angels were taken away from 
Polly, who almost cried to part from them, and 
Mrs. Clark and Miss Avery went to werk laying 
pieces under, and darning down, till at last, af- 
ter a couple of hours, you wouldn’t have known, 
unless you looked twice, that the little winged 
boys had ever left their clouds. 

“IT know they wanted to come live with me 
and play with me!” said Polly, when she told 
her mother all about it that night on her return 
to the farm. 

Well, they did come to live with her at last, 
but it was not till many years after, when the 
dear grandmother had gone to live among the 
real angels. 

Then the chintz curtains were taken down 
and folded away. And now they belong to 
Polly, who sometimes takes them from their 
box and looks at them, and feels like a little 
girl again. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
METAGRAM. 


Change one letter of new wine and it will decay; 
again, and the wind will blow; again, and it will lie 
in the street all day; once more, and it will be an 
image which with one more change will be upright, 

P. H. 1 
2. 


WORD SQUARE, 


39 


For streams that swift to ocean pressed ; 

She counts my fhird among the rest. 

Dear grandma! May thy las¢ of life 

Be lengthened out,—be ever rife 

With happy hours, aud free from strife, 

Till Heaven shall claim the dear “auld wife.” 
DIpDo, 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUs. 





More fashionable than hygienic. 


4. 
WORD DEFINITIONS, 

Prefix one letter to the first word to form the second, 
and another to the second to form the third. 

Examp_e:—Extremity. To make a hole. 
particular direction. 
Ans :—End, send, trend, 
A beam. Ask. Fine particles of water. 
Metal. A diminutive orifice. A kind of sced. 
Comfort, Todemise. To gratify. 
Dexterity. Acid. A beginning. 
A connecting link. Solid earth, Mild, 
A beverage. A novel. Old. 
A tree. Hicedless. Of no value. 
Wrath. To engage for pay. A county. 


5. 
REBUS. 






To have a 


TAcE. 





Seven deadly foes of mankind. 
INDIANA, 
6. 


FISH RHYME PUZZLES. 
The answer to the first line of each couplet names a 
fish; the second rhymes with it. 
\ EXAMPLeE:—A gamy, Sealy chap I be,—perch, 
| And La noble forest tree,—birch. 
Tam a fish in Yankee streams, 
And La youngster full of dreams. 
Swift as a dart I cut the lakes: 
Upon my side the billow breaks. 
T love the clear, cold mountain brook, 
And La sullen, injured look, 
Iam a slippery, slender rover, 
And La wild fowl swimming over. 
Lam the terror of the bay, 
And mine the morning song of May. 
Lleap with grunts from out the main, 
Without a soul I’m dust again. 
Leathery flesh and snout have I, 
And Laglory in the sky. 
By Newfoundland in schools I gather: 
I was the home of Enoch’s father, 
By Labrador my shoals belong, 
And Ian adverb: very wrong. 
Lam a little horned wight, 
And La fabric costly light. 
WAKE Rosin. 
7. 


REBUS, 





3 


What may be said of the disappearance of Char- 
ley Ross. C.B.J 
8. 


AN ACROSTICAL Ci[ARADE, 


I’ve many heads, and people give 
My body, often, praise or blame, 

But if for hands or feet you seek 
Such useless things I never claim. 


I’ve a broad foot and noble brow 
One eye has been bestowed on me, 

I never walk from place to place, 
And with my eye I never see. 

I’m called by many hard and cold, 
And yet these very persons know 

I’m often touched and melted too, 
Until with heat I’m all aglow. 


I cannot sew, yet always kee 
More needles than a tailor owns, 
They have good points, but all lack eyes, 
(Is this the cause of all my moans?) 


These four initials form my WHOLE, 

Which ploughs, but neither sows or reaps, 
Which never scrubs or dusts; but where 

No dust or dirt is, often sweeps. J.P. B. 








Dear grandma sits in easy-chair; 
Fast fly her fingers in the air, 

And while she deftly shapes with care 
To do my /irst she does not spare. 


Dear grandma wears, with queenly grace, 
A snowy cape of ancient lace: 

There’s beauty in her dear old face; 

Her second’s lovely in its place. 


Dear grandma, full of youthful zest, 
Has admiration oft expressed 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A book. 

2. Deer-stalking (dears talking). 

3. Wildfrida, omnibus, month, Ariosto, needle,-— 
WoMAN~—A SHOE. ; 

4. It is far more easy to acquire a fortune like # 
knave than to expend itlike a gentleman, [It-Ts- 
farmer—e—z—2—a quire—a—for tune, &e.] 

4. “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
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HONESTY IN WORD AND DEED. 

At a social reunion of the clerks in the drug trade, 
recently held in this city, Mr. E, H. Doolittle, 
wholesale druggist, addressed the young men. His 
speech was so practical, and the advice he gave so 
excellent, that clerks in all kinds of business would 
be improved by heeding his counsel, Speaking of 
the necessity of absolute truthfulness, he said: 

When your employer can depend upon the fact 
that you invariably keep truth upon your side, that, 
as question after question is asked you, you can be 
relied upon as stating exactly the truth, you may be 
assured that one point towards ascending the ladder 
to the goal of your ambition is gained. 

No matter if an error has occurred in business, 
either in putting up, packing or shipping your goods, 
state the truth when asked, and helf the victory is 
gained. 

No matter what may be the temper of your em- 
ployer, no matter with what a feeling of dread you 
may discover that an error has been made, if you 
state the truth to him, you may meet him knowing 
that the answer he may be given when questioned 
is received by him with confidence, and his feeling 
of annoyance largely removed. 

Mr. Doolittle did not remark, probably because 
there were few employers present, upon the neces- 
sity of surrounding the clerks with an atmosphere 
of truthfulness, If they are expected to always tell 
the truth to their employers, they must be trained 
to always tell the truth to the customers. In this 
training, the example of the employers is all power- 
ful. 

a 
PAGANINUVS PLAYING 

Paganini was not merely a musician, 
magician in music, 
whose miracles of 


He was a 
Probably no man ever lived 
melody came so near what is re- 
lated in fable of Amphion, Arion and Orpheus. He 
could make all voices speak from his violin, from 
the thrill of an olian harp to the braying of a don- 
key. 

It is related of the great violinist that, arriving at 
Frankfort one night at an unseasonable hour, he 
stopped at an inn outside the city gate. Finding 
himself unable to sleep, he took his violin, went 
to the open window, and commenced playing one 
of his wonderful medleys. Feminine sighs and 
groans, then the crying of an infant, and then joy- 
ous outbursts of lauy hte ‘rv, issued in rapid succession 
from the strings of his magical instfument. The 
whole neighborhoodwas aroused. Nightcaps peeped 
out timidly from upper windows, worthy burghers 
in scant undress reconnoitred stealthily behind half 
open.doors, At length the more adventurous guests 
of the inn, rushing up stairs and knocking violently 
at Paganini’s door, with a view of ascertaining the 
cause of all this hubbub, were quietly informed by 
the artist that, being unable to sleep, he was simply 
amusing himself with his violin, 

eee 
USING TWO MOUTASS, 

Cases of injured persons who get well with some 
portion of even their vital organs gone, have many 
times been reported in the history of medical prac- 
tice. Such is the tenacity of human life that sup- 
posed fatal hurts and maimings, which would seem to 
make one’s very existence an affliction, are not un- 
frequently survived, The Paris journals tell of a 
young man in one of the hospitals, who, by accident, 
drank a solution of potash, and afterwards was un- 
able to swallow, the food-passage to his stomach 
being shrunk by the effect of the burning poison. 

He had nearly starved to death when Dr. Ver- 
neuil, with the full consent of the sufferer, decided 
on making an opening in the stomach, through 
which nourishment might be introduced. This dif- 
ficult and delicate operation was successfully per- 
formed; a tube of india rubber was introduced, and 
on the fourth dg ty the wound was in fair progress of 
healing. 

The patient now possesses, so to speak, two 
mouths, one by which he speaks, and the other 
through which he takes food, which is administered 

to him through a small tunnel. His digestion is ex- 
cellent, he enjoys a good appetite, has regained his 
strength and color, and in two weeks has gained in 
weight over twenty-four pounds, Retained in the 
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hospital as a curiosity, he is able to attend to the 
more laborious portion of the household work. 

‘The other day a grand breakfast was given in his 
honor at the Acade my of Medicine, ‘and he was 
treated to various sumptuous dishes by way of ex- 
periment. His powers of swallowing are limited to 
a few drops of fiquid, but he is in the habit of tak- 
ing asmall portion of any dainty dish that is pre- 
sented to him, and of then ejecting it, so as to please 
his palate and exercise his sense of taste. 


———— 
A PIUTE MOTHER. 


A newspaper, published in the mining regions of 
California, tells an anecdote of a Piute squaw: 


The Piute squaws are a harmless set of creatures, 
and never trouble anybody if let alone. They love 
their babies like other women, and nothing pleases 
them more than for a white man or woman to stop 
and take kindly notice of the copper-colored little 
images. But don’t fool with a Piute mother. 

This forenoon, a butcher crossing the sidewalk to 
& wagon, roughly thrust aside asquaw with a ps 
poose on her back. The little one was hurt. Quick as 
thought the squaw darted behind the butcher, seized 
his hair with both hands, and gave such a vigorous 
tug, that the fellow roared out in surprise and pain. 

sefore he could recover his presence of mind, Mrs. 
Jim seuttled down the street as if her life depended 
on her speed, 





a 
CURIOSITY SATISFIED 


The Mouroe (Mich.) Commercial tells this story at 
a poor Portlander’s expense: 


A few days ago, an aged son of green Erin, who 
lives in the country aud peddles vegetables about 
town, drew up at the jail to sell some of his produce. 
He found no one in at the moment, except a small 
boy. Seeing a pair of hand-cuifs iy ing there, he 
asked the boy what they were. The little fellow, in 
his anxiety to explain their use, wanted him to try 
them on, which the man consented to do, and in less 
time than it takes to tell the story, he had a pair of 
hand-cuffs firmly locked on each wrist. Having as- 
certained their use, he wanted to get them off, but 
the boy was powerless to help him, Mr. Woodin hav- 
ing gone to Detroit, and having the key to the hand- 
cuffs in his pocket. So the poor fellow had to stay 
there till ten o’clock at night, when Sheriff Woodin 
returned and released him from his distross. His 
curiosity about the hand-cuffs was fully satisfied. 


on essa 
A DEAR CHICKEN, 

We are warned that it is apt to be unprofitable to 
count chickens before they are hatched, There is 
one case at least where a prairie chicken did not 
prove profitable after it was hatched. 


One days, says the St. Louis Weekly Despatch, 
Henry Wait, in Sac County, Iowa, shot a prairie 
chicken which was sitting on a wheat stack. The 
wadding from the gun set the stacks on fire, and 
from there it went to the granary, and to the barn 
and wagon shed, and from thence to the dwelling, 
consuming the whole business, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the mother rescued all her children from 
the burning building. Mr. Wait’s coat was hanging 
in the barn, which contained $50 in cash and $900 
in notes, and was also destroyed. The total loss is 
estimated at no less than $2,500. 











_——— 
MINK SKINS, 
A story is told by the Argus, of Goshen, N. 
which illustrates the foolish extravagance of 
times a few years since: 


} a 
the 


A farmer being in New York, and desirous of pur- 
chasing a set of furs for his wife, inquired the price 
of a beautiful set on exhibition on Broadway. ‘One 
thousand dollars, sir,’’ was the reply of the clerk. 

“One thousand dollars!” responded our Orange 
County friend, who had only fifty dollars in his 
pocket to invest, “have you no higher-priced ones 
than these?” Upon being answered in the nega- 
tive, the Orange County man replied,— 

“Then I'll go and shoot my wife as good a set of 
mink skins on the Wallkill as the se, und will sell 
them for thirty dollars,” and he did. 





——— 
PLAIN CAKE FOR CHILDREN. 


When making bread, reserve enough dough to fill 
a quart basin; add to the dough one egg, a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, one-half cup of either 
English currants, chopped raisins, or dried whortle- 
berries. Mix the whole thoroughly with the hands, 
adding enough flour to prevent its sticking to the 
hands. Mould it as fora loaf of bread; set itina 
two-quart basin to rise. When it is level with the 
top of the pan, it should be baked like a loaf of 
bread, The above may be varied by adding more 
sugar, and caraway see sds instead of fruit, when the 
dough should_be rolled out and cut out for cookies, 
set to rise in a warm place for half an hour, and 
then baked. 





_— oe 


A REASON WITH TWO MEANINGS. 


This bit of conversation was overheard in a sub- 
urban horse-car: 


“Aren’t the steam-cars nearer for you?” queries 
one gentleman, squeezed alongside of another. 

“Yes,” drawls the other, “but I like the horse- 
cars better, for you see in the steam-cars I hardly 
get in before I am at the end of my journey and 
have to get out again, while in the horse-cars I have 
a long rest before I get home,’’ Wonder what sort 
of home he must have! 





COLD IN THE HEAD. 


The medical journals, last spring, published re- 
peatedly the formula for Dr, Ferrier’s new remedy 
forcold in the head. As the season for that distress- 
ing malady is at hand, we print the recipe, which is: 
Trisnitrate of bismuth six drachms, pulverized gum 
arabic two drachms, hydrochlorate of morphia two 
grains. This is used as a snuff, creates no pain, and 
causes, says the London Lancet, the entire disap- 
pearance of the symptoms in a few hours. 

ETD 


FAR AWAY. 


The distance of the stars is Se by the start- 
ling fact that we cannot in the least degree magnify 
them, even with our largest telescopes. If, for in- 
stance, we point a large instrument to a planet, 
which appears like a star, that planet is magnified 
to the size of the moon; but if we point the same 
telescope to a star, we find its brilliancy, only, is in- 





creased, while its magnitude remains precisely the 
same. 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





OF ELEGANT CARDS, all styles, with name, l0c, 
@e post-paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., = 
D post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


QO FANCY CARDS. All styl . 
we cents, postpaid. J.B. HUSTED, 


CLARE'S INDELIBLE PENCIL co., Box 
Ml, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 


$1 4 Outfit and 





with name. 10 
Nassau, N.Y. 








a day at “hom Agents wanted, 
terms free. TRUE & ¢ CO., Augusta, Maine. 


SEG sore eer or" own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLET & CO., Portland, Maine. 
1 5 “ELEGANTLY Printed Visiting Cards for 10 cts. 
4 No two alike. 20 samples, 6 cts, 
JOHNSON E, WILCOX, Painesville, ¢ 


5G )MIXE D CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. 
Agent’s outfit, 5 Samples for stamp. 
Address M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


140 Rh 10 tints, beautifully printed, ex- 
2 Pac ks, 280. 


J our perfumed, mailed, post-paid, for 15e; 
Fine ie Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only io ets. Writefor 











BALL CARD »., Boston, Mass. 
sample. S1 STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 


NN ewGoods never before introduced for 
Terms that can’t be be a Pere AGENTS 
Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N. V 


=) FINELY raeaet ng Cards, 10 vari- 
ov eties, in splendid Case, tor 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 


stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


WILL print your n: ame on 50 X Fine plain 
We or 30 Assorted cards for 10c & 3c 


st: tamp. JEWETT & KING, Box 436, New Haven, Ct. 


YOUR NAM sent for 15 ¢.; 50 Granite, 20 ¢.; 30 Ac- 


quaintance,l5c. Otherstyles< atlike rates. E legant C ard 
Cases 10 & 15 ¢. each. Staudard Card Co., Brockton, Mas: 5 


GOOD PAY and steady work for one or 


tw os a any men or wo- 
men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


If you want the best selling artic Je in 

AGENTS the world and a solid gold co lever 
watch, free of cost, write . 

J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broady 

NEW STYLE tania VISITING 


50 Assorted Cards sent for s. You have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. Srear, Medfield, Mass. 


por EVERY GENT. Pocket clothes-brush, Need- 

ed by all. Neat, useful, cheap, and always ready. 
Buy one and keep your garments free from dust and dirt. 
Made of best material, two styles. Post-paid, for 25 cts. 
or d5cts. A. S. CHA Ashiand, Mass. 


Ossian POSTAGE ST! AMPS. _ Packet K 
contains 60 Foreign Postage Stamps, all different, in- 
cluding New South Wales, Cuba, Finland, Jamaica, New 
Zealand, Spain, Confederate States, 25c and stam De 
Each and every ae nuine. Send stamp for Pack 
et List G Vv. GREEN, Medford, Mass. 
FINE CARDS, 11 varieties, sent in neat 
case, With samples, terms to agents, ete., for 
30 cents; 50 pel _Bristols, 20 cents; 50 
Snowflake, 40 cents. _ * of wor 
. COOL + Y, Brockton, Mass. 


IN THE STARLIGHT 
and “I'll see Him just once 
more,” are two of the prettiest 
songs published. Bothare “tak- 


ing” melodies, not difficult, and will please all. 35¢ each; 
both 60c, W. RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Ma 


SY MIXED VISITING CARDS, 
.; 50 Chromo, 40 ct ts.; 20 Acquaintance, rt 
0 Flirtation, 10 cts.; 20 Tre insparent, 15 cts.; 
20 ney ‘Bevil Cards, 15 ets. nt’s outfit, 15 cts. 
STEVENS BROS., Northford, Conn. 


‘HORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTER— 
Odell’s System, by which the nature of taking down 
Sermons. Lectures, Trials, Speeches, etc., may be acquired 
in a few hours. Sixty-second Edition, with a spe 
ment. Price 25 cts. Sent on receipt of price, 4 H 
HOURS CO., No. 1 Chambers Street, New 


Foreign Postage Stamp and Albums. 
Send for our Lists of packets and cheap sets, just is- 
sued. Everythingnew. 80 Foreign on for 35 ets. 

J. c. DAVIS & CO., Pelham Station, N. P. O. Box 700. 


“The Glory of America is her Women.” 
WANTED AGENTS to sell my new and very 
. - active oom, “The Women of the Cen- 
tury.” A fine chance for ass canvassers; nothing 
like it; meeting with splendid success, 
JSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
Pins TING 


PRASAD Coutite bee gee 


o. 
Young America hand & self-inkers are the BEST for 
business. Send 2 stamps for Complete Catalogue to 
WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston 












neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards 













































































or how to pri 
t moderate cost. Just what every 
-containing over four hundred 
For sale by all booksellers or 

Nts free by mail for 30 cents. Address ALBER 
COGSWELL, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., New York. 


Biecesrenters JOURNAL ugives choicest 
‘4 standard and new pieces for professional and amateur 
Readers and Speakers, and interesting articles on appro- 
priate subjects. Just the thing wanted. 10 cts. of 
vsdealers or by mail. JESSIE HANEY & CO 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 

7 4 BLANK SCROLL CARDS, beautifully print- 
@e ed in colors, no two alike, for 15e; 50 for 2 Ex 
traordinary special offer; Enc lose this adivertioe- 
ment with 40c and a 3c stamp, and we will mail you 100 
Blank Scroll, and our 25c agen s outfit. Mlustrated Cata- 
logue and 20 samples, 3c. H. B. GRAVES, — N. Y. 


To Card Printers, iissintisrcctseins: 


cheap, al so SS 
Scroll cards S0c. per 100; 2.25 seat “0 




















F “4 & Centennial cards 
100; 1.75 per 1,000. 
” Minionette cards 20c. 










per 100 qer 1,000, Trans arent cards (32scenes) 40c. 
per 100; 3.75 per 1,000, Nobbycard Cases w ith Chromos 75c. 
We, 1.25 per fd Contig ases 1.75perdoz. Catalo; 

Address, J. L. DE HUFF, oburn, 88. 


For either of the following: 

400 nicely assorted Deecaleomanie; 

4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 1 
25 75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 

4 6x8 Card Chromos; 

60 Visiting C 8, neatly printed. 


CTs. A. W. Locke Madison St., Chicago mM ALLL 
RINTING 


VicTOR: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
eFPwRESSES 
Large Illustrated C: cat me f | 


Hand-Inkers, @8 to 
2 stamps. J.C 
A NEW DEPARTURE. Men wanted to travel 


SEND 












0. 
If-Inkers, 86 to @350. 
le "nm, We st Meriden, © onn. 

and sell our Old and Stanie MANUFACTURES, To 
dealers; no peddling. $75 PER MONTH. Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses naid. Apply by letter or in per- 

son to 8S. A. Grant & Co.,2,4,6& 8 Home St., Cineinnati,O. 


DECALCOMANIE. 


300 icomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Animals, &c. 








25 Embossed Pictures, large and small, 25 cents. 
PHELPS, BROS. £00, 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


An Extended Popularity.—Each year tinds 
“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES” in new localities in 
various parts of the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds, 
and Throat Diseases, the Troches have been proved relia- 
ble. Obtain only “Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHEs,” and 
do not take any of the worthless imitations that may be 


Sold Everywhere. 
AGENTS 


6000" warren. § 


Six new Patents, sel- 
ling everywhere. 
Sole agencies given, 


offered. 


Com. 


one day. 
For 120 
put two ~& stamps on 
and mail 


ack of Postal Card, or 


in Letter, to PATENT LOWELL. MAS Wosea, 








| Cues WANTED FOR rom 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and scenes 
in the Great Exhibition, and is the only authentic and 
complete history published. It treats of the grand build- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great events, etc, 
Very cheap and sells at sight. One "Agent sold 48 copies 
in oneday. Send for our extra terms to Agents and a ful] 
description of the work, Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa 





















Sent, 
and a 
Catalogue of the best selling 

















Unreliable and worthless books on 
7 the exhibition are being circulated, 
Do not be deceived. See that the book you buy contains 
Sid pages and 330 fine engravings. 
‘Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
nume jinely printed, seut tur 25e. Ysam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowjlake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A.H Fuller & Co.,Brockton, Mass. 
COLGATE & 60.'S 
* 
Violet | The tender and delicate on of 
0 freahiy- athered violets is exha 
S Selicions toilet water. The 
Toilet AW 4% with which the refreshing 
aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water | hair and to the skin, is very remark- 
as _| able. Soldt jin n half~ pint bottles by all drnugists 
with Illustrated sheet 
-\HA R iM ON | CA of printed Instructions, 
that will enable any 
person to play “Sweet Home,” or any familiar tune ir 
short time. They are the best imported harmonic: 
the Instructions have cost players $10 and upwards. 
post-paid, for 75 cts. 75 visiting cards, with name, 
valuable book, for 25 ets. 
+s, and samples of cards for stamp. Agents want- 
1H « ROUNDY, Broc KTON, Mass. 
~ Your name on 50 Bristol and 10 different sam- 
ples, for 25c; 25 Mixed (no two alike), 2c; 2 
Transparent, 325 Chromo, 25. Out- 
ARDS fitin Sample i. . Agents wanted, 
Samples of latest styles for 3c stamp. 
. B. SOUTHWORTH & CO., Brockton. Mass. 
9 WAT ‘CHES. Che apest ‘in the knows 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COU LTER &¢ 10 .Chi cago 


offers ever made to Agents. Cireu- 
lars free. Try us. J. x MORRILL, 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


i SO HAPPY IN My LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Cc- 
lumbian. It will do the work of a $250 
Z 6) . 


50 Assorted Visiting Cards, finely 
ARDS printed, 25c, Samples of all styles, 
price list, &c., for 3c stamp. Best 









G PRINTING 6 
COMPLETE FOR 8&5. 


&. Stump 
logue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 





Soston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 
ARD§BUYERS, ATTENTION! Best offer 
yet! Toall who — bags 25 cts., I willsend 100 ecards 
as follows: 5 each of Marble, Granite and Tinted 
Bristol; 6 of Snowflake oo) ‘s of Plaid; variety of colors. 
Also Cream and White Bristols. 10 of them Will be ele- 
gantly printed in different styles of type, and the pack 
will also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
gether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your name, 
lease send two 3c stamps for mailing. Price list and 
Terms to Agents sent bo tae each 


Pac 
w. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
K| 


HUNT'S REMEDY £ 
prepared @ 


E CREAT 
cured thousanaa: bottle warranted. Send to W. 


ID NEY mevicIN 
E. Clarke, Prov idence, } -I., for illustrated pamphlet. 


potive eye, Hila Dropsy and all diseases of 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 


ikidneys, ladder and Urinar 
r Cc ards, no two alike, loc; 40 of some in handsome 
double case, 35e; 25 scroll, 20c; 25 chromo, 25c; 50 





° 











Oor- 
le and 
+ aly for the above dise: 





emedy is purely veg 
disea: 
fine white, 15c; 50 Cardinal Red, lic; 25 Jet in gold 
25e; your name on all. 25 black scroll, 0c. Sam- 
ples of cardsand a large 32-column weekly paper,s. 
Agents wanted. G. B, ULLMAN, 12 Winter St., Boston, Ms. 


A FREE GIFT. 


T° every reader of this paper. We have just issued an 
elegant White Cross, which is entwined in beautiful 
roses, the whole on dark background and executed in 
French oil colors. It is 11x 14 in size and is a perfect gem 
of art, an ornament to any household. Any reader of ‘this 
paper can receive this beautiful cross free by sending us 
cents to pay the cost of —. tubing, directing, &e. 
Ww e make this offer to introduce our art productions. Ad- 
dress F. W. McCLEAVE & CO., Boston. 


WARD B. SNYDER 











“FULTON STREE 





 ———— 
=F Visiting Cards. NOTWO ALIKE. 
4D est assortment the world ‘ever saw, 35 cents. 4 


packs, 4names, $1. With one pack for samples, you ca 
get 20 names per hour easily. he call for these has bee? 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind. 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, a= nsual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 





where, at any price. Cards sempate to suit or money 
refunded every 2s Write pla 
Ww. CANNON, 1 W ashington Street. 


\ Boston, Mass 
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